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In the early part of 1948 the State Department of the 
J5.A. publithcd a collection of reports and records of 
litleritc diplomatic officiah under the title “Kan-Sovict 
lelations, 1939-1941 •’ One learnt from the preface to this 
:ollectlon that in the tummer of 1946 an agreement to 
'ublish German diplomatic document* was reached bc- 
mecn the Governments of the U S A and Great Itritain 
1*0 this agreement Trance *ub*equcnil> adhered In I945 
the Soviet Government had addressed a ptoposal to the 
Hrltlth Government that a Joint atudy be made of the Ger- 
man doeumenit and insisted that Soviet expert* he aUo*Td 
tn participate ITic Soviet Oosemment'* proposal »at 
rejected The American, flrithh and Trench Government* 
underinoli a teparaie puhlkaiion of German dvveumenw, 
v»lihout the participation of the Soviet L'nion In view of 
this, the Soviet Government feels enttiled to male public 
the lecrti document* from the Archives of the German 
Mlnivtr) of Toreipn Affair* captured bv the Sov lei Armv 
im It* triumphant cnir> Into itertin 

The dix-ument* included in the fni volume of ihn 
publication relate to the petiM from KovemSer 1937 to 
Dcx'em5<er I9j« The volume txwrprists ttrordi of ermver 
Sition* rf Hitler. Hibl'entrop and other rrprcventaiivei 
of the Orman fiovemmeni with fortign *titesmm. er- 
port* ofGeman foreign diplsmattc rrpresentativn, and 


raoduiDt etc.)> is indicated, as well 
number, and whether the document 
confidential. If the document in quest 
is indicated. 

Marginal notations of importance, 
routine nature, are reproduced. Wher 
not from the German, but from some o 
is indicated by footnotes. 

The collection was prepared for the 
chives Department of the Ministry o 
of theU.S.S.R. 
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C0N\'EnSAT10N BETWEEN IHTLEB 
AND IIAUFAX' 


REiaiSBAKKPRXSIDOrr January tS. i9Ji 

Dr. IlJAUtAR SatAOl'P 


Rewued Itnutfr**. 

Repofted t» the Reichtwlniitet ' 


Sehr vcrehftef Mcff von Keurath, 

Herewith 1 return the report of the vUit of Lord 
lUlifix ind think you for hivinp let me icc n 

HetJ Hiller' 

Youri faiihfull). 

//;oImar Schorh 

RitldimlnUier r<vtUm AITeln 
) nibm v<wi Seurith 
tVfTUn 

Hiftrttry c4 lorticn Aflilf* 


' Donunml tm Arvhivc* td the Gemiti Mlaiitry << I 
AB»in, Ottiiftit. 

* l.riiRW>d, 


RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE FOHR 
AND REICHSKaNZLER and lord HALIFAX, IN THE 
PRESENCE OP THE REICHSMINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, IN OBERSAL2BERC, 

Hocember if, ifjj • 


Lord Halifax be^an bysaying tha 
he wefccmed the opportunity t 
achieve a better understaodiog be 
tween &)gland andGermanybymean 
of personal talks with the Ffthrer. Thi 
would be of the greatest importance 
Qot only for the two countries, but 
for all European civilization. Before 
leaving England be had discussed 
this visit with the Prime Minister 
and the British Foreign Secretary, 
and they were in full Bgreement os 
to its aims. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain how the opportunity could be 
arranged for a comprehensive and 
frank discussion of all questions 


» Document from the Atdilve* of the German Ministry of Foreign , 
Affairs enclosed inSchacbt’i above kner to vonNeurich of Jinuvy 28 , 







*il might no 
doubt he in part 
because people in 
England. . . . ' 


••Inapite of these 
difllculties he (Lord 
Halifax) recognised 
that the Chancellor 
had not only per- 
formed great serv- 
ices inGermanyjbux 
also, as he would 
no doubt feel, had 
been able by pre- 
venting the entry of 
Communism into his 


the opinion in England that the 
existing misunderstandings could be 
completely removed. Tlic great serv- 
ices the Fuhrer had rendered in 
the rebuilding of Germany were fulh 
and completely recognired, and if 
British public opinion was some- 
times taking a critical attitude to- 
ward OTtain German problems, the 
reason might be in part that people 
in England were not fully informed * 
of the motives and circumstances 
which underlie certain German meas- 
ures. The English Church, for in- 
stance, was following the develop- 
ment of the Church question in 
Germany with deep concern and 
uneasiness. Labour Party circles were 
likewise critical of certam things m 
Germany. ** In spite of these diffi- 
culties he (Lord Halifax) and other 
members of Uic British Government 
were fully aware that the Fuhrer 
had not only achieved a great deal 
inside Germany herself, but that, b\ 
destroying Communism in hU coun- 
try, he had barred its road to 
Vestem Europe, and that German> 
therefore could rightly be regarded 


* The p.ir»11c| pg,si(;7« in the tntrinn ire recorded m ihe origin»l 

in Ihe left-hind margin in Ijislishi the corresponding places in Inc 
German test to which they ttfet being indicated by asierukt. 


own Country, to bar 
its passage further 
West. The Prime 
Minbter held the 
view that it shouM 
be possible to find 
a solution of ou. 
difTcrcncts by an 
open exchange of 
viev,-s 


‘should be at 
the apprt’pnatc time 
brought into out 
dwctrtsions 

••that an Ao- 
glcvGctman rap- 
prochement «<'uU 
not mean an at- 
tempt to divide Rcf- 
tin and Rome, any 
more than it siould 
mean an attempt 
to divide I’rance 
and rrjland 


■ as a bulwark of the West agat 
Bolshe\-ism. The Britkh Prime M 
isier held the view that it shot 
be quite possible to find solucfc 
by sm open exchange of opiniot 
The solution even of di/ficult pro 
Icms could be facilitated by mutu 
confidence. If Germany and Rrita 
succeeded in coming, or even a; 
preaching nearer, to an understandin] 
it would, in the nrtikh view, 1 
necessary that the countries whic 
arc poiitkaliy citwe to Germany an 
England ’should be brought int 
(he discussions Me had in min' 
Italy and Trance, to whom it mui 
be made clear from the bcglnnini 
••that an AngJ'-tJfmjan rapproche 
ment would not in anv way be ( 
manoeuvre hmtile to Italy or Trance 
rhere slusuM not be the Imprtsslot 
that the Rertin'Rofnc Am or th-. 
givsj relations between London and 
I'arii wsnild suffer as the result ol 
tn Argls-f/crman unJcrsunding. Aft- 
ef the grutind had been prepared by 
•n An4l(><«entijn undentanding. fhe 
four Great Vt'est-Turopean Towers 
must r>ini(y lay the f.<un>faia>n f'f 
lasting peace in I’ur'ipe O" 

ir7>Ji(i>As should any of ifie f or 
r»>%CTS remm oi.fi-Ja ihia cj-cp- 
rratasn, or rise there *'X.! I le r>i m I 

t-> rhe un-ittl'-U a(fuaf!/n 


The Fuhfcr replied lhai an 
understanding between the four West- 
European Potters seemed to him 
\ery easy to arrange if it was just 
a matter of good "’‘H snd mutual 
courtesy. 

But it would be more difficult when 
it came to concrete fundamental 
problems. If Germany’s co-operation 
is to be secured, then it must be 
asked how Germany will be regarded 
by the other partners — whether as 
a State in the sense of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, in which case it will 
hardly be possible to go beyond 
purely formal relations bet'seen the 
European countries. Or is Germany 
to be treated as a State which no 
longer carries the moral and ma- 
terial stigma of the Treaty of 
Versailles'? In that case the log- 
ical ooncluskms must be drawn 
from this changed situation, because 
active co-operation m European 
policy could not be demanded of a 
State which was denied the warrant 
to act asaGreai Power The tragedy 
was that people in England and 
France still could not reconcile them- 
selves to the thought that Germany, 
whidt after the Peace of Westphalia 
was for 250 years no more than a 
theoretical wncept, had in the past 
fifty years become a reality. 


/l iva» the liik of wiie jtatcnmai 
ship to reconcile li'clf to thii rcalii 
cvxn if ihi* shouM have certai 
unpJeavint jiJeo to ij. nesamev: 
true of Italf and in a certain senve c 
Japan. Hivfory often aeates rcafitie 
which are not alwa}-s pleavant. Ger 
many had to put up with a reality o 
thiv kind, for Poland had not ctUted 
»o to speak, for more tha.n 150 years 
but now hod been recalled to life 
He (the Fuhrer) considered it hi; 
chief task to educate the German 
people to put up with unpleasant 
political realities loo. The essence 
of the problem to be discussed was, 
what active political co*oper3tion 
could 0 country render which in 
other respects was denied the roost 
urgent living necessities. 

There were two possible waj'S 
of arranging relations between na- 
tions. 

The free play of forces, which in 
many cases might mean active and 
drastic interference in the affairs of 
nations and might cause serious 
disturbances to our culture, which 
had been built up with such effort. 
The other way was, instead of the 
free play of forces, to pettnif the 
rule of “higher reason” (hoherc Ver- 
nunft). It must, however, he real- 
ized that this higher reason must lead 
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|\_ n foushl> tl«c cpiucqucnccs 

VM tc*ull frt>Ti the free flav 

^ pf fofcCT He fthc I Lhrer) haJ often 

a^leJ htm«tf in the patt yean 
whcihcf tnsnhinJ tiiJay wa^ intclli- 
peni ennuRh t*> rcpla-e the free pla% 
of fi«rcei b\ the mrth-vj rf hicher 
fcaNem 

In 1919 a (rrcai ihanLe ua> niv^eJ 
t(i 8rrl> •hn pc»' mctScxl \n un* 
reawnable iciilrment then pre- 
fcTTcJ Gennanv «as thertVv drum 
to tale the a*i;"»e H the free plat 
of f’reei, *n<c th«» n the V’np run 
»8t tV<-nl) ‘he had of aewnns 
the f'-t elrnimtarv hu-rijn nphu 

K utute «ilt depend i« wht^h of 
t«o wet'i-'d* I' vh om 
‘ tnuM. uhen a«r.vtr5 tJie 
.ct «hii^ the metS vj d rri' n 
cam to tl*i*n here ot tSc'e, tr» 
I'jalire mtui taiTit •I'ull 
Jrtin ■ te>er«K’n f the olJ 
>d d the lire pi*' . f t in-e* It 
• ill ihm le .leai thii the f •me' 

!e(< llaittai trr~J Bnh th- 

1 i,*^rrt 1H11 p.i'rli f ’’rsil rt’.aiie-,. 
•t’C tj littl* •>elS en J (‘it («• 



w conditions, a 
rtection of form- 
mistakes and 
e recognition of 
langed circum- 
ances when such 
red arose. 


acorrectionofformer mistakes and the 
recognition of changed circumstances 
when that became necessary. England 
exerted her influence only in the 
direction of preventing these changes 
from occurring by way of the unrea- 
sonable method to which the Fuhrer 
referred, by die free play of forces, 
which, in the long run, implies war. 
He must once more stress, in the 
name of the British Government, 
that no possibility of changing the 
existing situation must be preclud- 
ed, but that the changes must take 
place only on the basis of a reasonable 
arrangement. If both sides are agreed 
thattheworldisnot static, then they 
must seek, on the basis of common 
ideals, to live up to this recognition 
in such a way as to direct the avail- 
able energies in mutual confidence 
toward a common goal. 

The Fuhrer repli:d that he un- 
fortunately had the impression that 
alduxi^ the will was there to act 
in a reasonable way, there were big 
obstacles to reasonable solutions es- 
pecially in the democratic countries, 
where political parties arc in a po- 
sition to exercise decisive influence 
on the actions of the government. 
He himself, in 1933-34, had made 
a number of practical proposals 
for the limitation of armaments. 


which if adopted would have saved 
Euroftc and the world a lot of money. 
These proposals were refected one 
after another, although many states- 
men wxre reasonable enough to 
realize that Germany could not re- 
main for long in the position to 
which she had been reduced by the 
Versailles Treaty. Dut as political 
parties and above all the irrespon- 
sible press had a decisive influence 
on the decisions of governments, 
his proposals, such as for a 200,000- 
strong army, a 300,000-sirong army, 
limitation of air armaments, were 
all rejected. The only result of hts 
dTorts to settle these questions was 
the naval agreement. 

The situation was analogous to- 
day. Necessary reasonable solutions 
were frustrated by the demagogic 
line of the political parties. This was 
naturally a great difficulty. In con- 
trast, he could point to the good re- 
lations he had established with Po- 
land, in spite of the bad past. Vet 
Germany could not e.vpect the least 
concession from other countries in 
regard to the satisfaction of her nat- 
ural living requirements, because 
there the parties dominated. Ger- 
many was aware of the attitude of 
the parties in England toward the 
colonial question, especially the abso- 


lately unfavourable atiituJc of the 
Conservatives. The same was the 
case in France. Germany could onlv 
take note of this attitude and recog- 
nize that under these conditions tl.c 
colonial ffoblem could not be set- 
tled. One had to svait There were 
other instances when the demagogic 
attitude of the panics nas the de- 
cisive factor instead of the statecraft 
of individual statesmen Lithua- 
nia’s seizure of the Memel region 
in 1913 and the subsequent treat- 
ment of Germany's protests was 3 
striking example That is why the 
naiority of his proposals were re- 
IcctcJ. In a wav he was regarded 
h) the parties in the democratic 
countries as a black sheep, and the 
mere fact that a proposal came from 
him was enough for u to be rejected 
Today too the induencc of the par 
lies was being RianifesteJ in a simi 
hr way. It was a favt ihai some na- 
tions had not sufTisicnt li\ mg span- 
If LnglanJ vsiih her 4^ million ir 
habitants hwJ to live solelv off ihi 
home countrv, ii would perhaps 
be easier for her to unJersiand this 
The preiudtccd attitude toward the 
colonial quesiirn cntirch same f'om 
the fact that it was cor.siiercd lel: 
underatotvl that \meriva and lluMia 
should psssevs grest tcfritoiies. that 



Engiand should own one-quarter of 
ihe world, that France should have 
a cofoniaf empire and that Japan 
should at least not be prevented 
fnmi expanding. It was also (xin- 
sidered self-understood that little 
countries like Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal should have ojlonies. Only 
Germany was told that under no 
circumstances must she have colo- 
nies. That characterized the attitude 
of the parties which, like the Con- 
servatives in England, bad taken an 
absolutely negative stand on the 
colonial question. VThat was the 
sense of inviting a country to posi- 
tive co-operation, when in other 
matters it was denied the most 
primitive rights? Germany’s behav- 
iour in East Asia was criticized: it 
was declared to be a betrayal of 
the white race. Vet Gennany re- 
mained faithful to the solidarity of 
the white race as against other races 
longer than any other country, and 
was criticized for her racial policy 
precbcly by the democratic coun- 
tries. Now she had given up all 
interest in East Asia. She might 
maintain business relations with 
Ibis or that country. But since 
the German flag had vanished 
from East Asia, and since trade fol~ 

lows the flag, the business opportuni- 



tit! were in an\ c^e^t not 


• rrlf-J »l t’.e 

O tnx’.li-t u »< »c»l 
1» l^»t I'l'i* 1 »r . 
H Wk ilr*; |' n 

St ».»! v.» 


prcai 

Intcmatunal problems woulJ be 
dtiHcuIl to settle »o lon^ as poIiiit.al 
parties diJ not grow wiser, or forms 
of povcmiticnt were not cstablisheJ 
which did not allow these parties 
to exercise *o mach influen.e *■« the 
povemments 

The Tuhrer also pointed in ihis 
crtfincctioo to the press intcrfeTeni.t 
in the matter of [,ord Halilax % 
suit in Germans He did n»i 

doubt that sertiin sirsin in ijtplanj 
thoupht reaUsiisalls ilir nasal 
apeemeni was a proof of that Rut 
the dcsisisc politi.al f*.ton. n 
seemed to him. held a diJTereni 
positKm That ti ans rate was ho 
impression alter his neatls hse sears 
of p-*seTfiment He l^lieseJ ihai 
ans prifsnal he made wosild ai 
onse Isc t srpeJ cd nJ that ans 

posem'ne^i that warned t'* a.xrpi 

It would meet wuS »-id di1.,siltirs 

Lt>r« llaUtii rrrlied ihat if ih- 

I t,*-'et was realJs oi t'.e .•piih-o 
i*)»i no td'?n>f s «_ld he f-v' >• 
iJie road i' utjdersia'sd.r^’ «.• l>"- 
is I jSfSwiJ was a dem vs a. s 
sss'-scT'aliTn vsw-IJ •'isr O' us.-fjl 
pirp'-'f. InjUnl m *. id o'l 



Jimc in cominp fo 
Rcrchtcspadcn and 
the Chancellor had 
wasted his time in 
receiving him. For 
if the Chancellor's 
premises were cor- 
rect, it followed 
that no advance 
could he made on 
the road to under- 
standing, and that, 
so long as England 
was a democracy, 
further conversa- 
tion could serve no 
useful purpose. 


*of wbai the 
Chancellor regarded 
as demagogic party 
manoeuvres. In the 
English view oH 
Government which 
was worthy of the 
name was under the 
domination of out- 
side panics 


tnent *0 soon. N'or was it correct 
to say that opportunitia had been 
missed and offers rejected because 
of the influence of the political 
parties. This was definitely not 
true in regard to England. Offers 
were rejected because, rightly or 
svjongJy, certain countries did not 
consider those oiTers a suScient 
gaaranteeofsccurrry. The non-accept- 
ance of such proposals was a proof 
of the principle that disarmament 
must follow security, and not the 
other way round. That England 
concluded the naval agreement with 
Germany, in spite of the fact that 
much in it was objectionable from 
the party standpoint, was proof 
that the Dricish Government also 
acted independently of the parlies. 

It was certainly not the slave* 
of demagogic party manoeuvres. In 
the English view no government 
which was worthy of the name should 
allow itself to be taken in tow by the 
partio.Nor was it correct to say that 
proposals had been rejected because 
the Fuhrer — the “black sheep” — 
had made them. Some countries 
saw how Germany ignored treaty 
obligations for reasons that possibly 
were convincing to Germany, but 


‘ Presumably “no.“ — EJ. 


which were not very convincing lo 
other countries. It was therefore 
only natural that German offers 
were scrutinized more critically in 
these quarters than might otherwise 
have been the case 

The British Government did not 
hold the view that the colonial 
question should not be discussed 
with (iermanj under any circum- 
stances. It knows that it is a diili- 
cult problem. It was however clear 
that no British Government could 
discuss the colonial question with 
Germany isolated from other ques- 
t'ons. It could only be considered 
as part of a general settlement which 
svoulJ restore tranquility and secu- 
rity in Europe 

Other interested countries must 
naturally be brought into the discus- 
sion of a general sclilemcnt The 
fuhrer had referred to circles in 
England who were hostile to Lord 
•Was he sure Halifax’s visit •There were such 
that the hostile cir- hostile circles in other countries too 
howeser should rot frighten 
*' ' those who wented to build a better 

world pvilrtkal system 
The rehrer replied that I.ord 
Halifax had muun Jmtood him. Lord 
Halifax had propissed an a g ree m ent 
of the four '^'esrrm Pon-ers as the 
uiiimaie am. oi \ipl>Germin a'- 


Sl 



operation. Among them was France, 
and his remarks regarding the dema- 
gt^ of the political parties applied 
primarily to France, of which they 
were pnAably one hundred per 
cent true. He had excluded Eng- 
land by referring to the na%'al agree- 
ment. - 

As regards the non-obsen-ance 
of treaty obligations, he ronarked 
that other Powers had violated their 
treaty obligations before Germany, 
and only after all her proposals 
had been rejected did Germany resort 
to freedom of action. Even in the 
opinion of intemaiicnally recogniaed 
British jurists Germany bad the 
right to demand the daaftaameat 
of other countries after she had 
fuihlied her treaty obligations in 
this respect one hundred per cent. 
She had also accepted the proposal 
of the late Prime Minister Alac- 
Donald r^ardiog a 200,000-strong 
army. It was shipwrecked because of 
France. 

In the colonial question, other 
countries had violated the Congo 
Act, which prohibited the carrying 
of war into African territory. Because 
she had trusted that the treaty 
would be observed by other countries, 
Germany hod maintained only small 
military contingents in Africa. 



Essentially. England and Ger- 
many had only one difference: 
the oolotiial question. It was a 
dUTerence of views. If this could 
be eliminated, it wm greatly to be 
\vclc(»ned. If not, then he (the 
Fuhrer) could only regretfully take 
note of the fact. There were many 
spheres in which Gennany and Eng- 
land had different views But none 
of them had ever had any direct 
bearing on Anglo-German co-opera- 
tion. In the matter of the colonies 
there were two opmions on the 
English side. The British Govern- 
ment declared that discussion was 
possible. The pariies—and especial- 
ly the Conservative Party — totally 
rejected the possibility of discus- 
sion. There were no other diffi- 
culties as between Germany and 
Britain 

Lord Halifax asked the Fuhrer 
w-hether he thought it possible, m 
the event of a satisfactory settlement 
of the disputed questions, to bring 
Germany back into the League of 
Natiois with a vieiv to closer co- 
operation with other countries, and 
in what way the Covenant of the 
League of Nations should, in his 
opinion, have to be amended before 
Germany could rejoin it. Undoubt- 
edly the pood sides of the League 



‘which was an 
mternatinnal meth- 
od 


“it would have 
considerable effect 
upon the re-estab- 
Ibhment of confi- 
dence benteen the 
nations. 


were exag:gerated by its overenthu- 
siasiic supporters. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that the League 
stood for peaceful methods of settling 
international dilTicuIties. If these 
methods could be realized in prac- 
fice> this would bring us nearer 
to the second alternative which the 
Fuhrer called, in contrast to the 
free play of forces, the “reasonable 
method. ** If die League were used 
in this way, ‘and the League was 
after all an international method, 
the details of which could perhaps 
be altered, it (vould have cotuiden- 
able effect upon the re-establish- 
ment of confidence benveen the 
nations. He therefore wanted to 
know the Fuhrer’s attitude toward 
the League of Nations, as well as 
toward disarmament. All other 
questions could be character- 
ized as relating to changes in the 
European order, changes that sooner 
or later would probably take place. 
To these questions belonged Danzig, 
Ausvia and Czechoslovakia. England 
was only interested** that any alter- 
ations should be effected by peaceful 
evolution, so as to avoid methods 
which might cause far-reaching dis- 
turbances, which were not desired 
either by the Fuhrer or by other 


countries. 



fell into the cate- 
gory of possible 
alterations in the 
European order 
which might be 
destined to come 
about with the pas- 
sage of time. 


that any altera- 
tioiu should come 
through the course 
of peaceful evolu- 
tion. 


The colonial question was un- 
doubtedlydifficuli. The British Prime 
Minister was of the opinion that 
it could be settled only by way 
of anew start and as part ofagetietal 
settlement. He asked the Fuhrer 
whether he could not give him 
a general outline of the solution 
of the colonial problem as he con- 
ceived It. 

The Fuhrer replied that in his 
opinion the fact that Germany was 
not a member of the League of 
Nations was not an Anglo-German 
problem. For America was not in 
the League either, yet no one would 
say that there were profound dif- 
ferences of view's between England 
and America for this reason. More- 
over, the League, because of the 
absence of Japan and the inactivity 
of Italy, was not a real League 
of Nations any longer. Whether 
Germany would ever return to Geneva 
was something that could not at the 
present time be said. She would 
certainly not return to a rudimentary 
League of Nations, nor would she 
enter a League which regarded 
it as its function to resist the 
natural development of political 
events and stood for the perpet- 
natkn of the existing state of 
affairs. 



It would have been mLc'i moi 
easy to settle the disarmamait ques 
tion earlier« because then the que< 
lion was only one of limitatioi 
of armaments. Now England wa; 
herself arming on a scale nevei 
before witnessed in English history. 
^'as England prepared to give up 
armament? He, the Fuhrer, knew 
that the answer of the English side 
to this question was that, in arming, 
England was only making up for 
lost time. Germany was in a similar 
position. She too had to make good 
what she had failed to do in the 
past owing to too great a 15delit>’ 
to treaties. She furihermore knew by 
experience that nations are weighed 
by the strength of their armaments, 
and she could sec today that her 
weight in inicmational alfairs had 
been enhanced by her armament. 
The disannament problem had be- 
come extremely complicated owing 
to the French alliance with Russia, 
which followed as a reply to certain 
German measures. The result was 
that Russia had been brought info 
Europe not only as a moral, but 
also as a weighty material factor, 
especially in consequence of her 
alliance with Czechoslovakia. Ifho, 
under these circumstances, could 
tackle the question of disarmament, 


and how was it to be done' He really 
therefore did not know how the 
settlement of the disannament prob- 
lem was to be undertaken. In any 
case, he was a fanatical foe of enn- 
ftrencts, whidi were foredoomed to 
failure tn no circumstances uould 
he permit himself to be persuaded 
by statesmen who must have a con- 
ference cvcff three months to ha\e 
any part m such undertakings. If 
the question of disarmament is to 
be tackled at all. it must be made 
clear from the beginning what is 
to be liable to disarmament He 
referred to hii eaflirr proposal to 
prohibit aerial bombing Since the 
colonial powers regarded Isombers 
as an tfleetivt tntans of breaking 
the resistance of rcfraiiory nilites. 
they had rtiecteJ this proposal as 
imirart to ihcir interests In the 
light of the Jitrsi war ctpcrience 
In san.wis parts of the world ihes 
were now esen tntimej to mcTeisc 
the miml>er of their Kimben 

Germant was arming, and she 
would not isenplain Vhe would 
sdweite her s.\intraauaj oS'ltgitr’ns 
under the nasal agTeesnent. with 
the rfsersaiKwi. h.'>wcseT. which sias 
made bt the Germin side at the 
lime of the coeulunwi if the nasal 
a,Tmneni. that Kussu »t«j 1J n-’t 



It Houlcl have been mc.c'i more 
ciiy to settle the disarmament ques- 
tion earlier, because then the ques- 
tion was only one of limitation 
of armamenu. Now England was 
henclf arming on a scale never 
before witnessed in English history. 
W'as England prepared to give up 
armament? He, the F^rer, knew 
that the answer of the English side 
to this question was that, in arming’ 
England was only making up for 
lost time. Germany was in a simi'^ 
position. She too had to make goo 
what she had failed to do in the 
past owing to too great a fidelit) 
to treaties. She furthermore V 
experience that nations are wetS" 
by the strength of their armaraeno, 
and she could see today that er 
weight in iniemaiional affairs ha 
been enhanced by her 
The disarmament problem had 
come extremely complicated owing 
to the French alliance with Russ'^’ 
which followed as a reply to certain 
German measures. The result w 
that Russia had been brought m 
Europe not only as a moral, 
also as a weighty m 
especially in • 
alliance with C... 
under these • ' 
tackle the 



Tional Older must not be built on 
force bat on right> he, the Fuhrer, 
fully agreed. He would even be glad 
if the date from which this new 
order was deemed to operate were 
referred back to before 1914. Germany 
under the new arrangement would 
be extremely well off. He repeated 
that Germany saw no need to express 
any wishes with regard to colonies — 
she stood solely on the basis of 
fight. It was foe England and France 
to make proposals, if for any reason 
they thought the restitution of any 
particular German colony inconven- 
ient. Germany’s colonial demands 
were not pr<»npted by imperial or 
military ambitions. It was not her 
intention to edge herself mto any 
strategical line, she wanted colonies 
solely for economic reasons, as a 
source of supply of agricultural prod- 
uce and raw materials. She was not 
eager to have colonies m areas where 
guns were liable to go off and where 
there was a great danger of inter- 
national complications. If Eng- 
land, from strategical considera- 
tions, did not think it possible to 
renim some territories, she could 
suggest compensation in other 
areas. 

In any event Germany would not 
accept the Sahara as a colony, or 
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territories in the Mediterranean, for 
she considered a position between 
IW'O world empires a little too dan- 
gerous. Tsingtao and Kiaochow were 
also too exposed. 

Foreign Minister Freiherr von 
Neuralh said in connection with the 
question of the Leagu: of Nations 
that since Germany left the League 
she had never declined international 
co-operation whenever there was a 
prospect of practical action, and 
not just of talk. An illustration 
was Germany’s collaboration on the 
question of non-intervention in 
Spain. 

The Fiihrer, on his part, referred 
lifcctvise to the German-Polish and 
German-Austnan settlements and ex- 
pressed the hope that a sensible 
solution could also be found with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Lord Halilax replied that on 
some points he did not quite agree 
with the Fuhrer, but he did not 
intend to go into them in further 
detail, because they concerned things 
which were not of decisive impor- 
tance in the present talks. 

Chamberlain and the British 
Government would be gratified if to- 
day’s comprehensive and frank discus- 
sion were followed by further talks 
on individual questions between rep- 
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resentatives of the two governments. 
It was regrettable that nothing fol- 
lowed Simon's and Eden’s visit, 
and if thb talk were to be followed 
by further negotiations it would 
make an extremely favourable im- 
pression on public opinion. 

The Fuhrer replied that he con- 
templated the continuation of the 
Anglo-Gertnan omtact at first through 
diplomatic channels, for if the inten- 
tion was to negotiate on concrete 
questions they would have to be 
carefully prepared beforehand. The 
chief reason for the failure of many 
similar negotiations in the past was 
lack of preparation. A conference 
could only come as the consumma- 
tion of previous preparatory negotia- 
tions. It was clear to him that the 
most difficult issue was the colonial 
problem, about which the two sides 
were still very far removed from 
each other England and France 
must make up their minds whether 
they were prepared to meet Ger- 
many’s demands in general and in 
what direction. Germany could only 
make her demands known and hope 
that they would be given a reasonable 
reception. 

After the lunch interval. Lord 
Halifax again reverted to the ques- 
tion of continuing the Anglo-German 



ctmtKt. anJ otiwc mnrc »ucjrcit?J 
•llfscl IKcntlatinfii fwwcn rcpfe- 
tcntaiitn a( ih? pwemmcnit. Such 
ncsotlailorw woufJ not only be of 
value tn than^clvc*, but wouIJ aho 
make a favourable imprwion on 
puhlk opinv'n There wouM be 
ilnappointmcnl If these direct ncRO- 
tiationv were fxHtpooed too long. 
\'cry much had been expected in 
lingland from the viiit of iheCennan 
I-oreign Aticitter and there wu great 
dii appointment when in consequence 
of the “Leipzig" and “Deutschland" 
incident this visit could not take 
place. It would therefore be a good 
thing If further negotiations were 
now held benvecn German and Brit* 
ish repfoeataiiw. There the colo- 
nial question could be discussed, and, 
he repeated, the Briibh Government 
was quite ready to discuss thb 
question. True, he must again add . 
that any British Go^-emment could 
only examine the colonial problem 
as part of a general settlement. 
AH the questions to be settled must 
be tackled simultaneously on a wide 
front. 

The Fflhrer replied that it was 
precisely negotiations on a wide 
front ^at required adequate prep- 
aration. In his opinion it would 
be better not to start discussions 
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at all than tn land m a situation 
where it had to be admitted that the 
rtsuln «f the negotiaiiom were un- 
sathfactory. It would be better to 
wait. Two such rcalUtic nations 
as the German end the Ilnglbh 
should not allow themselves to be 
influenced by fear of a catastrophe 
People were alwaj’s saying that if 
this Of that did not happen Europe 
would be heading for catastrophe. 
The only catastrophe was Bolshe- 
vism. Cvcrj'ihtflg else could be set- 
tled. The mood of catastrophe was 
the work of an excited and malignant 
press. It was wrong to assert that the 
international situation today was 
exactly similar to what it was in 
I9i3-t4. Perhaps it would have been 
if there had not been the war with 
Its lessons in the interval. He was 
not one of the politically nervous. 
A few years hence today's problems 
might perhaps look quite different. 
In a calmer atmosphere, after the 
situation in East Asia and Spain 
were cleared up, it would perhaps 
be easier to settle many things. 
If, therefore, one or other problem 
was at present too dilhcult, one 
might calmly wait two or three 
years. 

The fateful thing was the role 
of the press. It alone was responsible 






a talk with I>orLl Halifax and said 
that he could full)' accept on I'chalf 
of Germany the aim just mentioned 
by Lord Halifax Ko one nho, like 
him, had been a soldier in the world 
war wanted another war. Such too 
w-as the tendency in England and 
other countries. Only one emmuy, 
Soviet Russia, stood lo gam from 
a general conflict All others were 
at heart in favour of the consolida- 
tion of peace 
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ties with France, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
We then decided privately that the German-French and 
the German-Belgian arbitration treaties were to be re- 
garded as having lost their validity along with the Rhine 
Pact, since these two treaties were so closely connected 
with the Rhine Pact that to treat them otherwise would 
be inherently contradictory. As to the arbitration treaties 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, which are not linked 
so closely with the Rhine Pact, it was decided that they 
should be regarded as remaining unaltected by the Rhine- 
land action, that is, as still continuing in force. The 
determining factor in this decision was the consideration 
that it was inexpedient unnecessarily to enlarge the cir- 
cle of problems raised by our Rhineland action. Vu-li-vis 
the external world, namely, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
this German standpoint was not expressed in any special 
notification, but by inferential action, in connection with 
the settlement of technical matters arisingout of the two 
arbitration treaties. It so happened that in April 193& 
the mandates of the neutral members of the Conciliation 
Commission set up under the Getman-Czechoslovak Arbi- 
tration Treaty, which are subject to renewal every three 
years, expired. The Czechoslovak Legation had suggested 
in a note verbale on February 18, 1936, that the mandates 
be prolonged for another three years. To this wc replied 
in a note verbale on March 31, 1936, that is, after the 
Rhineland action, that we were agreeable to the proposed 
prolongation of the mandates. Similarly, in August 1937, 
wc notified the Polish Government in a routine letter of 
the appointment of a new German member of the German- 
Polish Conciliation Commission, and, besides, in the 
couRe of German-Polish n^tiations on Upper Silesian 
questions, wc again made explicit reference to theLocemo 
Arbitration Treaty. 
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But, on the other hand, when the French Embi 
in a note verbals in May 1936, approached us on the c 
tion of renewing the mandates of the members of the 
man-French Conciliation Commission, the French Am 
sador was orally informed that, in our opinion, 1 
the nullification of the Rhine Pacr, theGerman-Frei 
as well as the German-Belgian, arbitration treaties “t 
likewise affected, and we therefore could not for the t 
being agree to the proposed renewal of the mandat< 
The French Embassy put in a written protest against 
view, but we, nevertheless, stuck to our opinion. In re 
ence to Belgium, this question has so far not been 
presslydiscussed. Hence there 1$ no doubt thatCzecho! 
vakia can claim that we had recognized the validity 
the German-Czcchoslovak Arbitration Treaty even af 
the Rhineland action. 

It should be borne in mind that the arbitration tr 
ties with Czechoslovakia and Poland both impose the atr 
obligation to submit all disputed questions either to art 
tration or to mediation. The political significance of tl 
obligation is enhanced by the fact that, in the separa 
treaties they concluded among themselves at Locarn 
France, Czechoslovakia and Poland expressly stipulati 
that any violation on the part of Germany of her oblig 
tions arising out of the arbitration treaties would be 
casus foederis. Under these circumstances, the foci mu 
not be lost sight of that if complications should arise b< 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia, the arbitration treat 
may prove an inconvenient restriction on our freedom t 
action 

It might therefore be advisable to re-examine the ques 
tion of the continued validity of the Czechoslovak Arbi 
tration Treaty, and then, of course, also, of the German 
Polish Arbitration Treaty. A certain argument in favoui 


of this might be adduced ftom the fact that sorae of the 
stipulations of these treaties> although minor ones, are 
coupled with the League of Nations, and that Gennany 
has recently, in her declaratioa of December t2 last, 
definitely refused to return to the League ofKations. With 
Poland we could probably rcadi an understanding without 
particular difficulty. In the case of Czechoslovakia, on 
the other hand, it is quite obvious that denunciation of 
the arbitration treaty would under present circumstances 
cause an international sensation and would be construed 
as preparation for active plans against Czechoslovakia, 
especially if, when denouncing the treaty, «e gave it to 
be understood that ne did not intend to conclude with 
Czechoslovakia a new arbitration treaty from which 
reference to the League of Nations would be omitted. 
For this reason such a step is at the present moment not 
contemplated here. 

However, I consider it advisable, if in your talks the 
subject of the arbitration treaty should again be raised 
by the Czechoslovak side, that you should avoid any fur> 
ther acknowledgement of the continuing validity of this 
treaty and, in general, should avoid assessing it as an es- 
sential factor in the relations between the two countries. 
It would do no’harm if you were casually to remark at 
a convenient opportunity that in your personal opinion, 
owing to the collapse of the Locarno system andGcrmany's 
definite repudiation of the League of Nations, treaties 
such as the Gcrman-Oechoslovak treaty of arbitration 
have lost their political foundation. 

I intend to discuss our further position in this matter 
With you personally the next time you come to Berlin. 


Signed. iVeuratfi 
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OP FOREIGN AFFAIRS VON RIBSe^TROP, 
On Mjtch }, 19 jS, in Brrli'n 


The British Ambassador began by stressing the 
hdencial nature of the conversation. Nothing r^ai 
the subject of the talks would be divulged to the Fri 
and still less to the Belgians. Portuguese or Ital 
They would only be told that the conversation was s 
quel to the talks between Lord Halifax. and the Vi 
and related to questions concerning Germany and 
land. 

He, Henderson, wanted, on the one hand, to set 1 
in broad outline an attempt at a solution suggestec 
the British Government, and if possible to hear the ' 
man view from the Fuhrer. He pointed out that he 
speaking only for the British Govenuncnf, which wai 
to have a clear idea of the situation before getting 


contact with other Powers for the realization of its pro- 
posals. In relation to third Powers, therefore, this con- 
versation must be confidential. 

Furthermore, he had to stress that this was not a com- 
mercial deal but an attempt to establish a basis for genu- 
ine and cordial friendship with Germany, beginning with 
an improvement of the atmosphere and ending with the 
creation of anew spirit of friendly understanding. Without 
underrating the difficulties to be overcome, the British 
Government believed that the moment was favourable 
for such an attempt to improve mutual relations. But the 
attempt was bound to fail if both sides did not contribute 
to the effort to reach agreement, in other words, if agree- 
ment were to be achieved, it could only be on a basis 
of reciprocity. Germany’s positive contribution was need- 
ed for the establishment of tranquility and security in 
Europe. As was already made clear in the course of the 
Halifax conversation, instead of the free play of forces, 
a solution dictated by higher reason must be found. Lord 
Halifax had already admitted that changes in Europe were 
to be regarded as quite possible, but these changes must 
follow the lines of the aforesaid higher reason. The pur- 
pose of the British proposal was to contribute to such a 
reasonable settlement. 

After the British Ambassador had made these personal 
observations, he proceeded to communicate his instruc- 
tions. He stated that, on the ins'tructions of his Govern- 
ment in London, m conversations with Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and other interested members of the Cabinet , 
he had examined all the questions that had arisen in con- 
nection with Halifax’s visit to Germany. He stressed in 
this connection the importance of German co-operation 
in the tranquilization of Europe, to which he had already 
referred in earlier conversations with Herr von Ncurath 


. ilization c 

be furthered by limitation of armaments and by app< 
ment in Czechoslovakia and Austria. In connection t 
this the British Ambassador orally communicated 
following instructions, which he then transmitted in w 
ten form' „ 

“In the opinioo of the British Government, mul 
appeasement will depend, among other things, upon fn< 
ures undertaken with the object of creating confide 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia The British Governm 
is not yet in a position properly to assess the consequen 
of the agreements recently reached between Austria a 
the German Reich, and these consequences must necessa 
Jy depend on the manner in which boib parties Implemi 
the various obligations and arrangements. The Brlti 
Government is therefore still in doubt as to how th< 
agreements will influence the situation in Central Euro| 
and it cannot overlook the fact that the latest develo 
ments have caused concern in many quarters, which w 
unavoidably hamper a general settlement." 

In reference ro limitaiion of armaments, HetiJersi 
remarked that the British Government was of course awa 
of the difficulties, and he recalled the Fuhrer’s propos 
to ban aerial bombing The British Government wool 
gladly welcome such a proposal. But what it conifdefc 
even more important was to limit bomber aircraft in gef 
era!. Taking into consideration the German proposal 
made two years ago, the British Government was Bgai 
studying the whole set of questions here involved an 
hoped lo be able to make acceptable proposals. It wool 
be interesting to hear the German attitude toward ihi 
q«esti<?n 

In re'Vrence ta the oaloaKt, the Britiih AmbassaJu 









not only to examine the colonial question, but also to 
make an advance toward its settlement. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain was personally dedicating all his attention 
to this question. Here, too, of course, the difficulties were 
great, since twenty years had elapsed since the last rear- 
rangement of colonial possessions. Besides, public opinion 
in England was particularly sensitive on this point. The 
British Ambassador then read the following proposal on 
the colonial question, which he transmitted in writing at 
the end of the conversation: 

"A solution which in the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment would have many advant^es would be to work out 
a plan based on a new regime of colonial administration 
in some given part of Africa: this plan should embrace an 
area rbughly equal to the Congo Basin, and should be 
accepted and applied by all the interested Powers. Each 
of them, although it would be alone responsible for the 
administration of its own territories, would be called 
upon to guide itself by certain principles designed to 
further the general welfare. 

'‘Here, for example, the question of demilitarization 
would arise, both for the welfare of the natives and for 
the sake of freedom of trade and communication. It might 
also be that a cominission composed of representatives 
of all the Powers owning parts of the given territory would 
be set up." 

In reading this proposal, he mentioned that the ter- 
ritory in question would be bounded in the north roughly 
by the 5th parallel, and in the south roughly by the River 
Zambezi, and added that a commission would probably 
be set up composed of the Powers whose colonial posaes- 
sionr uere situated within this area. He concluded by 
asking the Fuhrer 

i) whether Germany was prepared in principle lo 
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pariicipajc in a new colonial regime »% contemplated 
In the nriti«h propoial. and 

2 ) what contribution she W4t prepared to make toward 
general trsnc]uillty and security in Europe? 

The Euhrer replied that the mmt important contri* 
button to the cttablithmenr of tranquiiUf and seettriry 
In Europe would be to ban the international infiacunatory 
press, because nothing menaced security more than the 
intrigues of this press, which was unfortunately widely 
represented in Dritain too. He pointed out that he persoo- 
ally was known to he one of the warmest friends of Eng- 
land, but that his friendship had been evilly repaid. No- 
body perhaps w-as more often or more bluntly repubed 
by England than he. It was therefore understandable 
that he had now withdrawn into a certain isolation.wbich 
seemed to him more dignified than to offer himself to 
those who did not want him and were constantly reject- 
iflg him. 

To the objection of the Oritish Ambassador that this 
fcjeccion came only front certain circles in Englaad, the 
Fuhrer rejoined that the British Government must have 
been in a position to irsfluence the press to adopt a differ- 
ent tone. Germany had information from friends in Eng- 
land that the press was influenced by the highest quarters 
in taking the trend in question, consequently the primary 
thing was that the inflammatory press campaign must 
cease. 

In reference to Central Europe, he had to remark 
that Germany would not allow third Powers to inter- 
fere in the settlement of hey relations with kindred 
countries or countries with large German populations, 
just as it ivould not enter Germany's head to interfere 
in the regulation of Anglo-Irish relations. The thing, 
therefore, was to prevent the continuation or resumption 



of an injustice toward mill ions ofGennans. In this attempt 
at regulation, Germany must declare with all seriousness 
that she will not consent to allow this regulation to be 
in any way inOuenced from any other quarter. It was 
impermissible that on the one hand 'freedom of nations 
and the democratic rights should be always represented 
as elements of the European order, but that the very 
opposite should be asserted when it was a question of 
improving the lot of the Germans in Austria, where 
a government, which came into being not in a legal 
way, as the German Government had, and which had 
only 15 per cent of the population behind it, was oppress- 
ing the other Germans. Such a situation could not con- 
tinue for long, and if England continued to oppose the 
German effort to achieve a just and reasonable settlement 
here, then the moment would come when it would be 
necessary to fight. When he, the Fuhrer, was striving, 
as he had done at Berchtesgaden, to lighten the lot of 
the oppressed Germans by peaceful means, ^ei Paris 
and London not only treated his efforts sceptically, but 
instructed their diplomats to binder the accomplishment 
of these peaceful attempts (here the British Ambassador 
interjected that England had never done so), they were 
rendering a very poor service to peace. After all, in order 
to achieve a satisfactory settlement, in Austria the people 
themselves should be asked, and in Czechoslovakia the 
Germans must be granted the autonomy to which they 
are entitled both culturally and in other respects. This 
would be the most elementary application of that right 
to self-determination of naticos which figured so largely 
in Wilson’s fourteen points. At any rate, the present situa- 
tion could not continue for long, it would lead to an explosiont 
and it was in order to avoid thb that the agreements were 
concluded in Berchtesgaden, and it might be said that the 
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difficulties might be regarded as removed if the Austrian 
Government carried out its promises. Those who, on the 
contrary, apply force gainst reason and right, call force 
into the field, as he had already said in his speech in the 
Reichstag. 

In reply to an inquiry from the British Ambassador 
•whether Germany demanded a plebiscite in Austria, the 
Fuhrer said that what was required was that by the road 
of evolution the legitimate interests of the German Austnaiu 
were guaranteed and the oppression ceased. o ■ ■ a 

The British Ambassador stated that the present Bntu 
Government had a keen sense of reality. Chamberlain a 
taken over the leadership of the people, instead of a low»s 
himself to be led by the people. He had ^ 

courage when, heeding nothing, he unmasked such interna 
'tional phtases as collective seeutity and the like, it 
difficult to find in history two men who not only 
the ..me thing, but were moreover determined to aeW « 
it at one mid the amne moment. Onglaud therefore dtclatM 
her readiness ro remove all dimeullie, aod asked Ger- 
many whether she was prepared, on her part. 

’^^e Fuhrer referred to the ptoposab he had 
years ago. The reply was the Ftaueo-Russian ^ 

when it was iulned by Ctecboslovakia. b"™' P „ 

dangerous to Germany, because It " “'1^ 
menace to the iudusitial regions on the Beic 
in the Kuhr and in Saxony, and the 

a position to strike at the y^r °'™,/,'h',ough 

thetcrotc necessary on the Gcnnan iide ^.oumlly, 

mearures of defence against thb on 

t'he limitation of annaments in a large J' 

Sovle. RUSS, a. «-hat -a. to bn "Pr'tSlorin "bl'" 
Wit recently maJe c!e»r in a ipeech by 



it was announced that the Soviet armed forces would not 
hesitate to use poison gases. Germany must be armed agaiast 
this. The problem was especially complicated by the fact 
that one could no more rely on so barbaric a creation as 
the Soviet Union observing treaty obligations than on a 
savage undentanding mathematical formulas. Agreements 
with that country would therefore be as good as worthless. 
Soviet Russia should not have been allowed into Europe 
He, the Fuhrer, when he made his proposals had had in 
mind a union of Europe without Russia. 

Asked by the British Ambassador whether Germany 
would join in a ban of aerial bombing, the Fuhrer replied 
that he had long ago made known his attitude toward this 
question, and could ortly add today that Germany would 
no longer allow herself to be deceived by empty promises, 
as had been the case with Wilson’s fourteen pbinu. Even 
if the Soviet Union were to declare today that It no longer 
intended to drop poison gas bombs, no faith could be placed 
in sudi a declaration. 

To the objection of the British Ambassador that the 
question at thb moment was solely one of the relations 
between England and Germany, the Fuhrer replied that 
England had no trouble to fear from Germany, that Germany 
was not interfering in Empire affairs. But it had been her 
experience that whenever she endeavoured to solve her 
difficulties England reacted negatively. When an attempt 
is made to find a solution in the Bast, the British ‘‘Noi’’ 
is to be heard just as it is when colonies are demanded, 
and everywhere the British press stands in the way of 
Germany and conducts a campaign of calumny against 
her. 

The British Ambassador replied that the blame for 
the appearance of false news in the press lay not only with 
the British side; the workup of the German press censorship 



prc^i the matter. One could calmly wait fcpur, six, eight or 
ten yean. I’crhapi by then a change of mind will have taken 
place in I’-irii and lumdon, and it will be jccn that the best 
solution would be to rtstorc w Germany the property she 
had lawfully acquired by purchase and treaty. The premise 
for Germany’s cooperation In a new colonial regifne was 
therefore the restitution of her former colonies, which bad 
been lawfully acquired, and which had been taken away 
from her by the treaty. Germany did not want to burd^ 
countries which were not mvols-cd with the settlement Of 
the colonial question. Terhaps also Belgium and Porrugal 
would not consent, and perhaps they might think that 
Germany was demanding something from them to whii 
she was not entitled. 

The British Ambassador once again explained the British 
colonial plan on the globe, and, in reply to a question from 
the FQhrer, Sir Nevile Hendenon declared that he believed 
Portugal and Belgium and, in the long run, France and ' 
Italy W'ould participate in the settlement. 

The conversation then reverted to the Central European 
problems and, in reply to the remark of the British Ambassa- 
dor that Chamberlain could achieve something only if 
Germany made her cwttribaiion, the Fuhrer replied that 
the Berchtesgaden agreement with Austria was to be regard- 
ed as his contribution to this matter, but that he must 
however declare with ali emphasu that if ever Gena^ 
in Austria or Czechoslovakia were fired on, the German Reich 
would be on the spot.* He, the Fuhrer, had had to do mudJ 
talking in the course of his political career, and therefore 
perhaps certain circles believed that his words were not 
always to be taken too seriously. But those who thought 

^ ' In the originsl: *daj Deotsdie Reich dann *ur 
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that his statements on the Central European questions 
were pure rhetoric were cruelly deceived. If explosions from 
within were to occur in Austria or Czechoslovakia, Germany 
would not remain neutral but would act with lightning 
speed. It was therefore a mistake for certain diplomats or 
certain quarters to tell the .Vienna Government that it 
had nothing to feat , and that it need not catty out ie obliga- 
tions to the letter. 

Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs von Ribbentrop here 
drew attention to the dramatic conversation between the 
British Minister in Vienna and Herr von Papen, in the 
course of which the Minister heatedly complained of the 
pressure Germany had allegedly exerted on Austria. The 
pressure at Berchtesgaden consisted solely in the fact that 
Austria’s attention was drawn to certain dangers, and a 
means of eliminating them was envisaged. If the British 
Minister protested in such a dramatic way to Herr von 
Papen, then how must he have talked to Austrian Foreign 
Minister Schmidt. 

The British Ambassador said that the statements of 
the Minister did not necessarily represent the views of 
the British Government, and declared that he, Sir Nevile 
Henderson, had often expressed himself in favour of the 
Anschluss. 

The Fuhrer replied to thk that there were certain things 
which were simply unbearable for a Great Power. England 
declared that she could not tolerate an attack upon Belgium 
or Holland. He, the Fuhrer, must declare with equal emphar 
sis that if Germans continue to be oppressed in Central 
Europe in the same way ot by other methods, Germany 
rnust and will interfere. 

The British Ambassador summed up the German stand- 
point with regard to Austria and Czechoslovakia as mean- 
ing that if the Germans in those countries continue to be 
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oppressed an explosion ntiuld follow, and that, on 
contrary, if full equality were granted, no conllfct ^ 
to be expected. 

On the question of the limitation of air armamei 
the Fiihrer remarked that disarmament naturally coi 
not be undertakCTj only in definite parts of the world, sir. 
the air arm was extremely mobile. For instance, an i 
force from the Far East could easily be employed in Europ 
Territorial limitations were therefore not to be considere 
He, the Fuhrer, when he made his earlier proposals, hi 
been guided by the thought that the Geneva ConVmiie 
forbade war against non-combatants. Unfortunately *h 
proposals were not accepted. The British Ambassadc 
replied that it was true that formerly the BritbhGoverninefl 
would not hear of a prohibition of bombing, but that I 
now took-a ditTermi stand, and, in conclusion, be add* 
that for various reasons the present moment was favourabli 
for talks concerning armaments. Germany was strong 
bur England too ivas again strong. Germany had awaJtfflfc 
England out of her slumber, so that nefiher-of the twe 
n^oiiBting parties could assume that the talks were protnr^' 
cd by fear or weakness. He, the Ambassador, shared General 
Field-Marshal Goering'a view that only negotiitioni 
between the strong promise to be fruitful. On the other 
hand, a lor of money was being spent on armantmts, so 
that from this point of view too there was an incentive 
limitation. 

The Fuhrer tepIieiJ thac G«tnan armament was made 
necessary by Ituisia. It was a matter of life and death to 
Germany to protect her position in Central EuropCi 
she must arm against an attack by Soviet Ruisii, svblch 
nsturaUy could never be checked by the Border States or 
bv TolanJ Hence, when talking of armament, the Brilbh 
should begin with Russia. 




To the qucstiwi of the British Ambassador 

regarding Germany’s attitude toward the British colonial 
rroposal, the Fuhrer, in view of the importance of the 
matter, promised to give an answer in writing. 

Asked by Rcichsminister of Foreign Affairs von Ribben- 
trop whether the British Govemnjoit could contemplate 
the restitution of all' the former colonies, including those 
now in the possession of British dantnions, the British 
Ambassador replied that he could only speak for Great 
Britain and that what he said did not refer to the dominions. 

Signed Dr. Schmidt 

LegstionsTit * 


* fnilrtwi'rtj in lh« — tJ. 

• Thm I* t ixnslk'n tl the loot H ibt cncnil Axanneot. -SuN- 
miitfd to KfKtmnlnniR rf toripi A«»>n vr«» R>>t<rrtTT7, •<xRd> 
ln» t> «min>cltnni Pctlln. M»rrti J, t»j1 -TJ. 
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Mr. Minister, 

Coti/hct of Ttca Political Trends 

I- have waited for the meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which was appointed for Wednesday, 
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March 2, before giving yoU' a general idea of the debate on 
foreign policy in the French Chamber of Deputies. I wanted 
to wait and see wheihefi and at what manner, the debate in 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee would supplement or 
correct the declarations made in the Chamber on February 26. 

After the events in Austria following on the meeting in 
Berchtesgaden, the Czedioslovak question' came to the 
forefront. 1 will not conceal from you that in Paris people of 
diverse professions and walks of Iife~-not excluding jour- 
nalists and members of parliament — ^have begun to give 
form and expression to their resistance to the thought that 
France may have to go to war with Germany over Czechoslo- 
vakia. Under the influence of Eden's resignation, both the 
supporters of an understanding with Germany and the sup- 
porters of an understanding with Italy, as well as the oppo- 
nents of France’s policy in Centra} Europe and of her 
policy towards Russia, wanted to make an attempt to reorien- 
tate French policy. It must be realized that Eden’s resig- 
nation made such an impression in Paris, that public 
opinion and the Gov'emment itself were deeply disturbed 
by it. Former Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Pierre 
Etienne Flandin raised the standard on behalf of a reorien- 
tation of French policy. On the other side, the Communists, 
the supporters of a military alliance with Soviet Russia, 
and those who arc convinced that war is inevitable and 
that therefore all the forces of the nation must be organized, 
wanted to take advantage of the opportunity and definitely 
destroy all possibility of an agreement with Berlin and 
Rome. Besides the Communists, this policy was pursued 
by Paul Re>Tiaud. He publicly advocated an all-round mili- 
tary alliance* with Russia; for which reason he also insisted 

* Iq the Gcnntn text the word “qu«tion* (Ftigt) u inserted in 
ink shove the line. — VJ. 

’ In the originil: “shsolotn wie mihatlschet Bandnis.’— Ef. 
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on the participation of the Communists in the Government. 
He considerably damaged the effectiveness of his policy by 
two considerations: i) by assuming and asserting that war 
was inevitable, and 2 ) by saying that a military alliance 
must be concluded with Soviet Russia. Because the French 
people were scarcely likely to wax enthusiastic over a policy 
which presumed the inevitability of war, and, furthermore, the 
Right, the Centre and a large section of the Radicab consid- 
er the entry of the Communists into the Govcmmcntunac- 
ceptable. Under these circumstances, Flandin’s followers 
and Flandin himself believed that the moment was psycholog- 
ically ripe for a French political reorientation. Flandm 
made a tour of his constituency and talked with peasants 
in the market places, asking them expressly whether they 
were prepared to go to war on behalf of Czechcwlovakla. 
The answer to a question put in this way was naturally In 
the negative. This strengthened his conviction that the 
situation was ripe. Paul Reynaud, on the other hand, did 
not think of the peasants, and based his judgment of the 
situation on the mood of the ui'rken. That is why he com* 
milted an error in so ardently advocating the participatk’ti 
of the Communists in the Government 

Mif.iirfr D.'lbci^ State cf ,\UnJ 

.Minuter DelNw is terribly tired and cxiremely fearful. 
^X■ha^ he would like mosi is not merely to quithisposf.bul 
to simply run away, if be only knew how. He is afraid of 
any idea t.hat has a definiie colouring; all colours hurt hb 
e)cs a.nd hu feelings. He composed his speech himself, but 
what he composed was quite cokiurlcss. It was his suKWi- 
natss, L^ger, .Mxssiglj and Itochat, that prorpeJ up hw 
spirits and fjrcttJ hun to speak somcwhit more colAirMly. 

As to OechosLiviklj, I have already told you the rrft 
fssentJil i.n m) c»»di messageNo. ij, in reply to >our N’o 8 
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I would only like to add that it would be important in 
regard to France and to other countries if Czechoslovakia 
were to have an independent standing in French policy. If 
the French Government were to make a statement in re- 
spect to Central Europe — ^Austria and the Little Entente — 
stating that it would fight on account of Central Europe, 
the impression would be created abroad that France was not 
seriously thinking of going to war, and, hence, for the sake 
of Czechoslovakia either, for it is obvious that France will 
not fight on behalf of every state in Central Europe. In 
France itself, a statement made in such a general form 
would only give a fillip to the policy propagated by Flandin 
and his like. If, after Bcrchtesgadcn, and after the erbis in 
England, Delbos had only made a quite general declaration, 
the impression would have been created that France was 
renouncing her present policy. I was therefore fully aware 
that a firm declaration made specially in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia, in distinction to a purely theoretical and general 
declaration on French policy in Central Europe, would not 
be of much use to Austria.' For me the chief thing was that, 
in respect to Czechoslovakia, there should be no doubt, all 
the more that from the very beginning we were up against 
the disinclination of the French to fight for the sake of 
Czechoslovakia. I will only briefly mention here an extremely 
important, and at the same time confidential, fact. On 
February 17, Delbos requested the British Government to 
define its position toward any further measures of pressure 
Germany might take against Austria, toward the Czecho- 
slovak problem, and toward n^tiations with Italy and 
Germany. Delbos wanted to have the answer before he made 
his speech in the Chamber. England was silent. On the es-c- 
ning of February 25, she sent her reply, which arrii-ed in 


' So In the MSjlntl German tstmiKion.— CJ. 
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Parii on tlic mf>rnln|{ of February 2^, but diJ not reach 
AUnhtcr Dcifxn' hand before be made hb speech in the 
aiamhcf at it o'etoefc. There can be no doubt that, in 
viciv of I1U dcprcsscU slate of mind, It would have had a 
very bad influence on him. This Influence would have been 
very harmful, became Delbcw had rewTiitcn hb statonent » 
far as it concerned Czcchmiovatcia several limcj, coiufanfly 
rcvcftinft to 3 colourlcis ottd Rencral declaration, until he 
finally settled on the declaration which I hate alreadyrcport- 
cd to you. It uiJI certainly interest you to know that Del- 
bos ’ statement on Czechoslovakia svas greeted with approval 
by the entire Chamber. All the deputies applauded, except 
one: Pierre Iitiennc riandin, uho sat still widtout moving a 
muscle. At my request, supported by ourfriends at the Qua* 
d'Orsay, Prime Minister Chauicmps implicitly associated 
himself with Dcibos’ sraicment on Czechoslovakia. 

The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee and 
CzeclicslovaMia 

On February33 aplenary meeting of the Senate Commit- 
tee of National Defence (Army, Navy and Air) was he > 
it was presided over by Joseph Caillaux, Chairman of * 
Finance Committee, and was attended by Henry Berenger, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee. On February 
25 (Friday), a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
took place, at which Chairman Berenger made hb report. 
He took advantage of the occasion to report hb cons 
tions with Minbier Dcibos on the results of the Ber t^ 
gaden Conference and on the French demarche in Lo° 
respect to Austria and Czechoslovakia. Bircnger inform 
bb colleagues that Minbter Delbos and the Govei^^J 
had energetically demanded to know from England w at s 
would do in the event that Berchtesgadenwere 
<d, and in the event that it were extended to Czec os os 
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kia. Chairman Bercnger stated that on Friday no reply 
had yet come from England. On Saturday, 1 lunched with 
Senator Birenger, and he told me quite frankly that both 
in the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee and at the Joint 
meeting of the National Defence Committee in respect to 
Czechoslovakia two questions were raised' had France a 
binding legal obligation lowardCzcchoslovakia, and 2)* was 
France in a position to come to Czechoslovakia's assistance 
As regards the question of a bmdini; legal obligation toward 
Occhoslovakia, Senator Bercngcr told me that the thesis 
was adianced in his Committee that the Franco-Czcchoslo- 
vak Treaty of Friendship had been on integral part of the 
Locarno Fact, and that since the Locarno Pact was no longer 
operative, the Franco-Czechostosak Treaty was no longer 
binding. To this I replied that this argument was more 
than strange. When, shortly after the Locarno Treaty was 
concluded. Occhoiloiakta sought to be allowed to partici- 
pate in the l>ncsmo consultations of the Great Powers and 
lielgtum, the answer wc reiTived was that the Czechosloiak 
Treat) was not a component part of ihelxKamo agreement, 
and Occiv'sliii skia ihcrcforc was not entitled 10 take part 
In the consuitaiioni Now 11 was being claimed that the 
Franco-Oechosloiak Treats, as a comr*’nent pan of ilic 
defunct laKamo Pact, was also defunct It was swnpU 
impossil’lc 10 ta> ihe scry opposite now m what was said 
to ui fi>r scan after the I.ncamo agreement I'urthermore. 
the FrancvsOcih.wlos sk Treaty of I rienJihip had an inde- 
penJcni existence, since it was ctvKluJed m 1924. and esm 
If locamo no longer existed, whidi was a questionable 
asimi.-m, the I ranwX>-Oa.lKnlosak Treaty of Friendship 
Would sscsetvheless cvnsinue to exist as an tnJependcni 
tresty. Smaiof ll^rengct said he sst« sets gTatcful to me 


for this explanation, because they had been given an entire* 
ly different view of the matter. As to the second question, 
namely, whether France was bound and able to render 
Czechoslovakia military assistance, Senator Krenger toM 
me the theory had been advanced in their Committee that, 
because of the Alaginot Line, France would be unable to 
come to Czechoslovakia’s assistance, and that in order to do 
so, France would have to be in a position to march through 
Italy. I replied that formulated In this way the question 
was wrongly presented. The point at issue was not to explore 
the technical means by which France would come to Czecho* 
Slovakia’s assistance, but whether France was prepai^ 
to declare war on Germany should she attack Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia was taking measures to be able to perform 
her duty, and she was prepared to perform it. If France i 
not wish to defend herself in Europe’ in the event of an attac 
on Czechoslovakia, then naturally neither Czechoslota » 
nor Central Europe could stand up against Germany. * 
mutual assistance which France and Czechoslovakia prew 
ised each other implied that if one of the contracting ^ 
were attacked, the other would go to war against the 
sor. ^^Tiat assistance would be rendered technically bo 
this was a matter for the soldiers and for the future, for noon 
could say today where or how the war would be foog t. 
Senator Rrcnger replied that this viewpoint wai 
him, and that he saw In it a possibility to achfeve unanim 
among the meraben of hb Committee. 
considered it hb duty to apprise me that besides the 
questionsmentioncdanddiscussed by us there ’ *mtt- 

victionof the mei nb c r i of the French Foreign Affairs 

tec that France could do nothing in Centra! Furope w 
England. I replied that I knew that France and En« 
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depended on one another for self-defence. But while I knew- 
that France needed England, I also knew that England 
needed France. I knew, for example, that if a question of 
the independence of Egypt were to arise, England would 
not say that she could and would do nothing for Egypt 
without the aid of France. England would simply take 
the necessary stand and would act in the conviction that 
France would have to »sskt her. Similarly, on the European 
continent, it was not England, but France that had vital 
interests, and it was to France and not England that the 
leadership and decision belonged. If France were to declare 
that a direct nr veiled attack on Occhoslovakia would mean 
war with France, F^ngland would support France both 
diplomatically and politically, for it was to her interest that 
France should not beembroiled in war wiih Gcnnany. This 
atone would be enough to avert war. Birenger did not con- 
ceal that from the political and diplomatic standpoint my 
argument was quite correa. 

On March J (IX'ednesday) Delbos made a report before 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. The FranctvOechev- 
slotak Treaty ofFriendship again came up for discussion 
FiS-Prcmier Laval asked whether France was pledged m the 
esrnt of on airack on Oechmlovakia to come to her assist- 
ance Thereat Chairman Wrenger repeated the thesis he had 
espounJeJ m me on February s6 In the matter of assisting 
Crcchnslnrakia, Qiairman P^renger laiJ, the question for 
Oechoslovakia and France was whether they wanted to 
defend their independence or not IF they did, then, since 
they were mutually bsHinJ. they would declare war on an 
aggressor who attacked fiihcr t«e of them 

It is interesting that DeJNn did not want it to be again 
mentioned m the Committee*! cnmmantqu6 that France re- 
mained fiiihflil 10 her pledges, he only wanted it to he said 
that I'raniT ws^ulJ. in alliance with Fp.glanJ, pursue a policy 
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of national security and European peace. On Qiainnan 
IWrcnRcr’s insistence, the communique makes an expros 
distinction between the continuation of close collaboration 
with England in the policy of national security and Euro- 
pean peace, and the affirmation that the French Government 
will remain true to its commitments. 

I would like to say that former President of the Repub- 
lic and Member of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
Millcrand spoke very warmly and positively in favour of 
unreserved protection of Czechoslovakia, He said that France 
had never yet broken her pledged word, and that, moreosCT, 
it was in France’s vital interest that there should be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that she will protect Czechoslovakia s 
independence by armed force. All through the long debate, 
not a single Senator hinted, either directly or indiremly. 
that France should not remain faithful to her obligations 
toward Czechoslovakia. 

With cordial greetings, yeurs, 

Osnihy 



No. 5 


TELEPHONE CON\'EKS\TlON 
BETWEEN GOERING (BEUUN) 
AND IHnBENTROP (LONDON) 

March t3, t938, 9 L rS m.^ 


Ot As you know the Tuehrcf h»$ entnuted me with the ad- 
ministration of ihecurtent govenaneat procedures {Fudi- 
rung der Regieninpsgesdtaefie). And therefore 1 waat- 
• cd to inform you. “IheTc fa ovcmhclming [oy in Aus- 
tria, that can hear over the radio. 

Rs Yes, it is fantastic, isn’t it? 

Yes, the last march into the Rhineland u complete!) 
overshadowed. The Fuehrer was deeply moved, when 
he talked to me last night- You must remember it was 
the fint time that he sawhfa homeland again Sow, 
I mainly want to talk about political things. Well, 
this iiory we had given an ultimatum, that fa just 
foolnh gossip. From the very beginning the National- 
Socialist minisieri and the Ttpresentatises of the people 
iVolktrcferenten^have rresenied the ultimatum Later 
on, more and more p r ominent people of the .Mos’ement 


* la S*tl Ccotfif^ry sid A^t^irv*, OSc« ct Celled 

Si»i»i ChW ot CisiDcit fcw rnveeutlaft vt Mis Ofaalashtr, VasMaj 
**>, lx*. Vcl V,rr- (ktateriat* c# th* KoTrmbrrj tTiah ~FJ 



Party participated, and at a natural result, the Aost 
National-Socialist mlfliiters asked ta to bacfc tbeia 
so they would not bccompletclybeatenupagainant 
subjected to terror and civil war. Then we told then 
would not allow Schuschnlgg to provoke a civil war, on 
no circumstances. Whether by Scbuschnigg’s dirca on 
or with consent, the Communists and the Reds 1 
been armed, and were already making demonstratio 
which were photographed with “Heil Moskau” i 
so on. Naturally, all these facts caused some das, 
for Wiener-Ncustadt. Then you have to consider tJ 
Schuschnigg made his speeches, felling them the Path 
land Front (Vaterlandbche Front] would fight to 
last man, one could not know that they would capituh 
like that and therefore Seyss-Inquan who already ii 
taken over the govenunent asked us to march In it 
mediately. Before we had already marched up to tl 
frontier since weeouldnotknowwhether there would! 
a civil war or not. Thee are the actual facts which cj 
be proved by documents. . . .* 

G; But the Fuehrer thought because you are just there th; 
you could inform the people what is really going oi 
Above all, that it is absolutely wrong to think German 
had given an ultimatum. 

Rt I have already spoken very openly with Halifax an 
Chamberlain. There is no doubt about it. Only the f^^ 
that the newspaper-people start to ask questions an^ 
it does not seem to be right if I still remain here, i 
would look strange, somehow. 

Cs No, no, I think so, too. Only, I did not know if P' 
spoke already to thee people. I ivant that you ono 

’ Goerms't issurtnces that univenst eatbusium rfigoed in 
ue omitted. For oiaUsioBs, see Mzri Cemfiraty and Voi- 

pp. 643-46.— £if, 


more — but no — not at all once more — but generally 
speaking — tell the following to Halifax and Chamber- 
lain: It is not correct thatGennany has given any ulti- 
matum. This is a lie by Sdiuschnigg, because the ulti- 
matum was presented to him by Sej’ss-Inquart, Glaise- 
Horstenau, and Jury. Furthermore, it is not true that 
we have presented an ultimatum to the Federal Presi- 
dent, but it also was given by the others and as far as 
1 know just a military-attachd came along, asked by 
Sej'ss-Inquart, because of a technical question; he was 
supposed to ask whether in case Se>‘SS'Inquart would 
ask for the support of German troops, Germany would 
grant this request. Furthermore I want to state that Seyss- 
Inquart asked us expressively— by phone as by telegram 
to send troops because he did not know about the sit- 
uation in Wiener-Neustadt, Vienna, and so on; because 
arms had been distributed there. And then he could 
not know how the Fatherland Front might react since 
they alwaj's had had sudi a big mouth. . . .’ 

R: I had a long intensitns conversation with Halifax, and 
1 told him our basic conception also in respect to the 
German-English undmtanding — 

Gs That I wanted to say, you know yourself, Ribben- 
trop, that I always was in favour of a German-English 
Understanding. No one else would be more glad 
than I, if the English really wanted it seriously, and if 
they also recognized that we are also a proud and 
free nation. After all, we also do represent 2 brother- 
nations. 

Rs I can tell you one thing, Mr. Goering. The other day I 
spoke to Chamberlain after diat breakfast, and I got 
a very good impression of him, and he gave me a message, 

‘ Pm of the cocvmttkn tcUtias to the interntl (iniition » 

c<aitttd.Seehi’ai{C9)u^ffa9 a>^<1Crr(Mwn,Vol. V, pp. 646-47.— £/. 


some nws for the Fuehrer, which I shall deliver penoft- 

ally to the Fuehrer. . . . ' 

Rt . . . My conversations ore concluded, and if I sit aro 
it might give a funny impression. Dut I had an exa 
lent impression of Chamberlain. 

G: I am glad to hear that. .... t .in not 

R: The other day I spoke quite a while with hun. I 
want to speak about it over the phone, but 1 
impression that Chambeflam aUo U very scriom 
an understanding. I told him in this convwauoo ^ 
after the Ausuian problem had been setil . 
derstanding between Gcnnany and ^nglan wi 
so much less complicated than before. I believe, 
realized that. , . 

G: Look, since the whole problem has been 
there and no more danger of excitement an 
exists— and this was a source of real .hi* sS« 

should be thankflil for our having eliminated this 

of crisis. , , . got 

R; I told them that, too, and also pointed out th 
rid of a situation, which caused always mwy 
Even if toe was some exei.emen. at 
the great line for the Geman-Englhh 
could only be strengthened by it. I also said 
at the end of onr convemation that we honmdy do w» 
to come to an understanding and he rep i 
only worry was the CSR (CaechoslovakiaJ. 

G: No, no, that is out of the question. 

R: I told him then that we were not interested 
not intend to do anything there. On 
our Fellow-Germans were treated mas 
then we should crane to an agreement there, too. 

‘ P*tt of the convewalion leUtina to Ribbent^P ?,’****j,j _B/. 

• Is omitted. See Nazi Conspiraey «"<# 



0: Yes, I am also convinced that Halifax is an absolutely 
teasotiable man. 

R: I got the best impression of Halifax as well as of Chamber- 
lain. He thought it would be a little difficult with our 
(Engl.) public opinira, because there it looks like force 
etc. I have the feeling that the normal Englishman, 
the man in the street will say, why should England both- 
er with Austria. ... * 

G: This is absolutely clear. (The following unintelligible.) * 
There are matters which do concctn people, and there 
are matters which do not concern them at all. 

R: I have to say through my last conversation with Halifax 
I have the impression that he did not react to the ar- 
guments 1 gave him, but at last he said 1 could be con- 
vinced that he also did favour a German-English un- 
derstanding. 

G: More or less everything is in wonderfUl peace. Two peo- 
ples embrace each other and are overjoyed and express 
their happiness. ... * 


‘ Pirt of the text is onifted beciute of lt» incoherence. See Natt 
Caniplraty and /^igrission, Vol. V, p. 649. — Ed. 

' So la the American pubticatUHl.~-£<f, 

' For the end of the coovenatioi^— on voting arransements in 
Autnia, Austrian diplomats, ccoBOoiic situation in Austria, ete.-» 
Sfe A’ati Contplracy and Aggrtnhn, VpJ. V, pp. 649-?^.— £a, 


No. 6 


TELECHA.H mo.^l THE CEIUIAN iHINISTER 
IN PHACUE EISENUIini TO SECRETAET 
OF STATE IN THE CEHJIAN FOREIGN OFHCE 
WEIZSACKEn' 


Sirietly Stt 


TELEGRAM 


Prague, Much it, 1938, 16 h. 55 au 
Received Much t8, 1938, 38 b. 4$ ib> 
No. 60, 18.3 

To telegram of t7ch, No. 40*}* 
•y Depactmect of Culture 


For the Secretary of State 

Promises of Henleia and Frank of March 15 communi- 
cated in telegram No. 57 of March 16. Both in separate con- 
versations expressed their unreserved agreement. At Frank’s 
wish a meeting has been appointed for next week with three 
representatives of the Sudeten Party to settle details of tac- 
tical action. 

I did not in any way demand that the Sudeten Party 
should give up their oppositional stand or take up an active- 


* Document from the Arcbivea of flie Genctn Ministry of Foreign 
Affein. 

* So in the original. — El. 



ly frieadly attitude toward the State and the Government. 
On the contrary, I distinctly stressed that until it entered 
the Government after the eleaions the Party must remain 
in opposition, that it must not in its speeches express 
conSdence in die promises of the Governmsnt' but diat 
it must inspire some hope in the population regarding Ger- 
man protection and in order to lessen the danger of 
incidents. 

As the immediate aim, I indicated the realization of 
Hod2a’s assurances, with which they are there familiar, 
namely, the widest possible amnesty, the transfer of German 
officials and qualifying officials to the Sudeten German re- 
gion, the development of self-government in such a man- 
ner that laitr* only German officials will be employed in 
the Government and seif-govermnent bodies; in addition, 
cessation of the building of scbc^ls for the spread of 
Czech influence, * the holding of government or municipal 
elections or both, and, further, the pariieipation of the Sud- 
tun German Party inihe Government* with a view to acquir- 
ing wider rights and getting Oechoslovalda to withdraw 
from the pact system. Other cardinal aims mentioned were 
the abolition of the state police in the frontier region and 
the possibility of freely professing the Kational-Socialist 
Weltanschauung. Conditions for entering the Government 
were not discussed, because they will not have any actual 
significance for months. 

On the other hand, I put my foot down on the party or- 
ganization’s disposition to decline the permanent contact 
I had arranged with Hoff, and on the attempts to play off 


* Underscored In the otrginaL — Ed. 

* Ucdersccitd In the orlgmat.— Ed, 

* In the original: “T5diecJiisieniiiesschulea.“— ET. 

* Underscored la the origiml. — Ed, 



one against the other the different c^iaiocs ai trtnis o 
foreign policy which are believed to exist in Ge^cT, tsi 
to cast doubt on my anthority as the oScial represenanw 
of Reich policy. Obstinate insistence on the present 
tional demands of the Sudeten German Party, namely, 
a Volksschutz law and “territorial autonomy,* whkh art 
practically unfeasible and would be unacceptable to la.t 
Czechoilovah Goeernment , ' harbours the danger that o 
the end we shall either be forced to wash our hands of tbe 
Sudeten German Party, or we shall be drawn into an aroed 
conflict. 

Frank’s verbal and written statements you hare in ywif 
possession were made before his first talk with me on *1^' 
evening of March 15, but in ail essentials they coircspcrJ 
with the fint talk, We must wait and see whether he ^ 
keeps his word. 


EUenloKr 


No. 7 


NOTE FR05I THE BIUTISIl FOREIGN OFFICE 
TO THE SO>TET EMBASSY IN LONDON" 


No, C l933/95;«» 


Cepy _ 

Foreign Office 

ifth Martel, I9}i 


Yout ExwMeficy. 

'In contingacionofmynotcof thessnd March. I have 
\he honour to inform Your Exctllwiey that I have now 
read, and coruidered with great ctrc> the text of M. Lk 
tvinov’a atatcmcnttOTepTCsentativeaof the press in Moscow, 
a translation of uhidi >*011 nere so good as to communicate 
to tne in your note of the tyth March.* 

3, I note that this statement may be held to represent 
the point of view of the Soviet Government uv regard to 


' I'tom the Acchlvn ot the MmUttj of rortlgti Affiin of the 
VSS.H. -LI. 

' The numcTitlon of the lint piregrepti b not given in the oeigi- 

11*1 ~rj. 

* In iti noteof Mtrch », 1933. (he Rrltbh Foreign Office scknowl* 
edged the tecetr* of • note feora the Soviet rtenipotentiiry to the 
r<*tign Office, dtied Mtnh 17. 193S, inctoiing the text cf 1 itite- 
inmt made to ptrti rermenfttive* 1*7 the People** Committer of 
I'cetignAKtln ef the V3SS.^. The auirment « ti w the Jollcwing 
effect! 

'liieing (oined the L( igM c< Kslkni fer theputpote of cegiaixrd 
(ollihottiloo with the other peeco-Vnlng Stitei, the Setitt Oovern- 



I'l* Prt-**''? *” ^ *■*'** trrifijTfl: 

t.'i »i5l M jn4«J>« ii“tm.*ifii'v«tf ftf • ifyjtrtttsfon K> 

frtr*T»n t"i<« Ci>‘f7r«fn<m** wUh ■ to 

r >'* IN* fi'ictVil r»<**««ti*ri r'c,*i(fT.{ in tififf f" 
rjs’l'.r? tit fcwrsjc? If 

ftt «« f.*»« AJi» ^^<r tr..frKJ*i 

) |{t» CVi*rr!iiTi<rnc •omU wirm.'/ «i-'w=* 

tV »f«rr!*'}j ft in mtrfBitiurjl tMifrrwc?. at wSii *• 

•Will Aiitaf vii'Mit * *wif*M* •n»i*in to 

ChVtii'a*^ *t (••«. «*Mi.A « >■«* mi* l» tt'-a 
«*•• •< •*»u<;ty »l!SJa liw it 1^ 

•f N«!«’M». *• *«t! *• •< mSi^t p»ca ct gwftut «» f 

Mittdl TW *i4TI9>t tJ»i» •ly 

• ttftt M ««^h f«.t» *u!l f>«Kf aoj 

Id li* •ftMSi.t «< «***••■ wT *'*'^7^ 

Tl4 ef tewrutk-iul wsJmjabvi ft«s w 

tt*y (HeUflii'K/Ii'Cj) P»«» *“^ *^ *” ^ 
M ttMot Sum br Sum, •kkh t*»« ocvuneJ ta iS* 
e# Ifc* p<»l U-v* )rm. (UT* pdnkM tit lS« S<»*irt 

(Ml 13 Aii«9mtc Boi cely is* erfitlt* ittiwJe »•«* ^ 
l(Tn«lk«ul CTwm. b«i •!«> it* w uk« ta tct iTc P« 

ttvcsum •Imln* to wjiafre • coUertlst rtbuff lo &< ***^'^?“ .*..ici 
ilcirtjmiiftj lb« iMlt*bk #CTri»«fan ft it* seUtfc** »iit' 
ter. A« ibe •«»« imw, ih« So*i« Oo»ttisB«i wtaJ **” 
ibtt laicnuikBui in*ctl«i «nJ the ct •**!«»** ® 

»t 3 uU inexceiMf k»J to the itr«ii«ioo tnJ mullipbcttjoo cf • 

•irnfonuaiKlT, laienuikawl devttopmena ti*»« 
wetniBgs. They received • ne« oonfinneuoo in the innrf ^ 

AusQie ewJ to the forcible dep»i*»tion of the Austfun leop 
their politicti, eecnomic, end cultuiU tosJefcodeiice. ^ 

•While, formerly, outbreet* of essmiion occurred la 
more or I«» remote from Eurore or oq theouukirts of Eur<^, 
•ffected aluapide with the totereitt of the victim of aggresnoo 
interettt of only ■ few countrie* ettueied to the hnmediaie 
Ibis Itote toe violence h»» been perpetrated to the centre of toror^ 
and has created an indubitable menace not only for the eleven W®* 



necessarily, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, hav 
such a favourable effect upon the prospects of Europet 
peace. 

4. In these circumstances, while sincerely grateful t 
the Soviet Govenuneni for having communicated to me thei 
vietvs upon the best course to be adopted to ensure the pre 
servation of peace, I regret that His Majesty’s Govemmen 
cannot accept in their entirety the suggestions put forv^ 
by M. Litvinov in his statement tmder reference. *1116 view 
of His Majesty’s Government are being further claboraw 
in Parliament, and you will observe from the relevant sta 
ments of policy by His Majesty’s Minist« that, thoug 
there may be a difference of opinion regarding e me 
to be adopted, His Majesty’s Government arc no less ^ 
ious than the Soviet Government, to find effective m 
of strengthening the cause of peace. 

I have the honour to be, with the 
highest consideration. 

Your Excellency’s obedient Servant, 

(For the Secretary of State] 
[signed] C. r. Baxt& 



No. 8 


LETTEU FR03I COUNSELLOR IN THE 
GERJIAN FOREIGN OFFICE 
ALTENBURG TO THE MINISTER 
IN PRAGUE EISENLOHR, ENCLOSING 
MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE ON THE 
SUDETEN GERMAN QUESTION, 
PRESIDED OVER BY RIBBENTROP' 


Bcrluti Mtidi 39, 193S 

Miaiitff Exffijfdiflxfy sod 
FMupotntisry, 

Hntn Eiienlohf (penonally), 

Prague 

(By couritr) 

Rtfer*ni: L^stiocirat Altenburg 

Herewith enclosed, strictly confidentially and for your 
personal knowledge, minutes of a conference on Sudeten 
German questiorss held today in the Foreign Office. 

In accordance with the directives adopted at the con- 
ference, I request you to maintain, as heretofore, the closest 

‘ Document from the Arcbivn of the Cennia Ministry of Foreieo 
Afftin. 

* Mirgln*! note Injieneil in WcUslckti't hand: 'Kt«p on« copy of 
the toclosutt for the FUhrer." The letter besn Ribhentrop'i 
iniiiil.—Ed. 
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fprttit't with S'hJ'frn rHTm»fi Ptftjr, trA, I 
f>J>» »{»S fr> * 

t>»xf£S fw't *-r*:{»nf. Hi* « ih« ppTnfTanl^ effort, (» rr, 
P^t It I.T lt« ft<-£ntli{ii'rs» with thcCKcM- 

lr*V O'lTTTTtffttT^l Ift t^« |RJR««rr IfftcJ. 


itorn ON* Titr.cnj.*rr*r?.'cr os » Awaar mM«o 
Hot'M. tiir io*rjc'» oma: swzrts 
ttrwtvx o-TSTio?«* 

In ihb confrrmre the etnsnerirai is ® 

cIcHcJ Ibt rattklpjtrJ. 

The Refchttnlnhfcf (RihbentMTf) itsrtrJ out by esrpb* 
•ttbs the fierotity to letp the cenferttsee which tad t«= 
Khedulftl ttfktiy ft Kcrct; he th« rtrUbed. in ^ 
the diftetiva whkh the ruehrtf hinwelfbad pifen wK*" 
rU Henteio fenonatty yesterday ifiemcon, that there *«« 
two qutatiotu wftieft were of euataitJiag bsponiset ft* 
the conduct of policy of the Sudetea Geratn Party! 

I . The Sudeten Gennaas must realire that they *r® 
bached up by a nation of yj million which will not tolefst- 
ft continued suppression of the Sudeten Gennaos by the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

It is the task of the Sudetea German Party to fonnui*!^ 
such donands from theCrechoslovakGovermafflt « jtdee^ 
necessary in order to obtain tbe privilege deircd 

The Foreign Ministe explained in this connection ** 
it could not be the I«k of the Retch Govemmost to gt'"® 
Konrad Henlein, whee position as the leader of the Su 

* Documeoi Crum ihe Archim ©f the Gersnsn Ministry 
Affsin. Tbit truuUtioa (toeether with Annex II) are **^rJ*V^* 
American publication of the materials of the Kurtrnberx irial> A 
Contpiraty and ^l^ission, VoL V. pp. 412-14.— Ef* 
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en Genninj has been txprcssly aclcnowledged and again 
confinned by the Fuehier, detailed suggestions about what 
to demand from the Caedioslovak Government. It is essen- 
tial to propose a maximum progr am , which as its final aim 
grants full freedom to the Sudeten Germans. It appears dan- 
gerous to be satisfied prematurely with the consent of the 
Gttdioslovakiin Government; this on the one hand wxiuld 
give the impression abroad that a solution has been found, 
and on the other hand would only partially satisfy the 
Sudeten Germans. In any case, caution is the proper thing, be- 
cause one cannot have any confidences in the assurances of 
Benel and Hodia according to past cxpcrienca. The aim 
of the negotiations to be carried out by the Sudeten German 
Party with the Czechmtovaklan Gos'cmment is finally this: 
to as-oid entry Into the Government by the extension and 
gradual apecification of the demands to be made. It must 
be emphasized clearly in the negotiations that the Sudeten 
German Party alone Is the party to the nrgoiiatinns with 
the Oechoslovakian Covemment, not the Reich cibuiet 
(Reichsregieruns]. The Reich cabinet itself muit refuse 
to appear toward the Gos-emment In Prague or toward Lon- 
dw and Paris as the ad\-ocate ev peacemaker of the Sudeten 
German demands. It is a aelf-esident prerequisite that dur- 
ing the impending discussion with the Oechmiovak Uos-cm- 
mtnt the Sudeten Germans would be firmly emtroUed by 
Kmrad Ilmlein, would maintain quiet and discipline, and 
would avoid Indiscrctlont. The asrurancei atrraJy gls'cn 
by Konrad Ilmlein in this cmacctioo ssere ittlsfactory. 

Pollowing these gmeral explmtiions of the Rekhmla* 
hter the dmandi of the Sudeten German Party frtvn the 
CwhmlijvakOosemmmi as mntawed In the enckwu-e were 
discussed and appeosTd la ptfasclple Tor further cooperaii'^, 
Konrad Ilmlein was instruesod to keep In the cl'wesi fwsl- 
He rrxh with the Reichmlnfater a.nd d>« Mead rt ihtCen* 



tral Office for Racial Gettoans [mit dcm Leiter der Volk 
deutschen Mittelstelle], as well as the German Minister u 
Prague, as the local representative of the Foreign Minister 
The task of the German Minister in Prague would be ti 
support the demands of the Sudeten German Party as rea 
sonable, not officially, but in more private talks with thi 
Czechoslovak politicians without exerting any direct m 
fluence on the extent of the demands of the Party. 

In conclusion there was a discussion whether it woulc 
be useful if the Sudeten German Party would cooperate wit! 
other minorities in Czechoslovakia, especially with thf 
Slovaks. The Foreign Minister decided that the Party shoulc 
have the discretion to keep a loose con tact with ether minor 
ity groups if the adoption ofa parallel course by them migh' 
appear appropriate. 

Berlin, 29 March 1938 


‘ Ribbcntrop’a iniiial.— iU. 


ANNEX I 

TO THE MIKUTES OF THECONFERENCE PRESlOm OVER 
BY RiBDDNTROr 
On Manh if, 193S ' 


I. Immediate demandt:* 

Aim: Pacification of the Sudeten Germans 

1. Municipal elections, 
political elections, 

elections to social institutions, {to switch the mood 
of the masses to positive acuon) 

2. Broad amnesty. 

3. Government order: 

* “Membership of the Sudeten German Party not to 
be made a reason for political persecution or for economic 
or social discrimination." 

“Damage suffered in the past because of membership of 
the DNSAP or DNP to be immediately compensated." 

II. Demands which must be satished before* the Sudet- 
en German Party enters into concrete negotiations with 
the Government. 

1. Retransfer of civil servants of German nationality 
from the Czech r^ion and Slovakia to the German-inhabited 
region. 

2. New appointments to civil service posts in the Ger- 
man inhabited region to be made only from among Germans. 

New appointments to government offices and public 
institutions in areas with mixed populations and in central 

‘ Document from the Aidmei rf the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

* Underscored in the raiginal. — Ed. 

* Underscored in the original. — Bd. 
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departments to be made only from Jimong Germans until 
conformity with the national composition of the population 
is attained. 

3. Abolition of the state-police system and transfer of 
local police authority 10 the local government bodies (Ge- 
meinden). 

III. Demands which must be satisfied in the counc of 
the negotiations between the Sudeten German Party and 
the Government: 

1. The “Volk-Protection Bill” (Volksschutzgeseue). al- 
ready introduced by the Sudeten German Party. 

2 . Revision of the parts of the Defence of the Realm Act 
which were from the very beginning directed against the 
Sudeten Germans. 

3. Full restoration of local self-government. 

4. German to have full rights as a state language. 

5. Clarification of future foreign policy. 



ANNEX 11 

TO THE MmUTES OF THECONFERENCE PRESIDED OVER 
BY RIBBENTROP 
On Af«rtA 29 , 19JS 


LIST OF THOSE PRESENT 
la the Conference on Sudeten Cermtn Question* 
On *nies(Ia 7 , Mvdt 29> 193S> ■! la b- 00 m. 


Presentl 


RelchsminUter von Ribbentrop, 
State Secretary voa Mackensen, 
MinisterialDIrector Weiz$acker, Am- 
basaadoT Bisenlohr^ Prague, Ambas- 
sador Stieve, Vortr. Legatiomrat von 
Twardowski, Legationsrat Altenbu^, 
Legationsrat Kordt 


Foreign 

Office 


SS Obergnippenfuhrer Lorenz, Prof. 
Haushofer 


CentralOflice for 
Racial Germans' 


Konrad Henlein, Kail Hermann 
Frank, Dr. Kiinzel, Dr. KreissI 


Sudeten German 
Party 


In otigmsh *VoB(»deatsd>e Mittelstelle.'— £i. 
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LETTER FROM THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
MINISTER IN LONDON MASARYK 
TO CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN 
MINISTER KROFTA’ 


■S$eril 

Ministry of Foreign AfT*in Arcb-* 

Cabinet No. IJOS of Apr. 4> 

Translation: 

Czechoslovak Minister 
Oi Oronenor Plaet S. ir. /. 

London, April S‘ 


Mr. Minister, . , 

I have just had a long talk with Cadogan. I gave ^ 
• circumstantial and truthful account of the 
found it during my week’s stay ^ 

a lively interest in every detail and it could j 

the Foreign Office is deeply concerned m our 
particularly stressed that the time had come ^ 

Lily essential that the British Government undented 

‘ This document wa* aeUed by the Germani “ U)«" 

the Czech«!ovak Minntry of Foreign Afftira ^ ‘ pf iW 

from the Czech into Gennin. The document \]SS.^- 

Archive* Department of the Mlnbtrf 

u the German tranilatuin found in the fil« ‘he Cenn.n a 
of Foreign Affair*.— 5J- Xtuthtry 

» Stamp of the Politieil AnJure* of the GerTnafl 
Foreign Affair* — CJ. 






that, from the supposed o p pressors we were here taken to 
be, we had become the oppressed, that we had a wild Ger- 
many against us, and that the firm self-control displaj'cd by 
our people was worthy of admiration. We had not only three 
and a half million Germans in our country, but also ten mil- 
lion Czechs and Slovaks, for the greater part of whom the 
savage furor leutonicus and the necessity of having to reckon 
with it is an insult and humiliation. I drew attention to the 
provocative conduct of Henlein’s followers and to the truly 
angelic patienceof the Ministry of the Interior and the Gov- 
ernment. It seemed that Cadogan was impressed by my 
account. 

In the course of the conversation Cadogan set forth the 
official opinion in the following points: 

0 The Government and the Foreign Office consider that 
it would be opportune on our part to begin negotiations 
with Henleln, and not only with members of his party. 
I replied that Dr. Hodia was preparing for a talk with 
Henleln, 

a) He requested that they should be kept informed 
through Newton and myself of what was going on and what 
was being contemplated, and agreed that too much haste 
should not be shown, since the matters in question were of 
such fundamental importance. 

3 ) France had no government and Paul-Doncour was not 
a Foreign Minister who at so serious a moment could be 
a worthy partner In a discussion of the European crisis. 

4) There was deep distrust ofRussia and doubt sshether 
she could effectively intersene outside her borders. This did 
not mean that Russia could not be utilized politically; m) 
the contrary. It was in Czechoslovakia's interest to keep the 
danger of Russian inters'entkm before the eyes of the Ger- 
mans, because, notwithstanding all assurances, Germany 
was afraid ofRussia. 


rod 



5 ) CacIc>f;an rff’wl’wJ that ihcy would work in Berlin ^ 
rcconcinatltm, by rolntlnjr out there that the nepJti'JtfcfC 
should not be broken off* for otherwise the achieveiaeat 
would not be worth mudi. 

6) He had suflicienily convincing information that hear; 
industry in the German regions did not want to be joined c 
Germany at any price* and that the Austrian aristoaaey 
who were largely our aristocracy, were now in a positiot 
similar to that of the Jews, and that they stood for our State 

I took this opportunity to say that it was precisely the 
arutocracy that had always most shamefully blackened «ir 
State, and that their ambassador in Berlin receb'ed all 
information unfavourable to us from this source. Cadogan 
smilingly agreed (Cadogan is a real aristocrat, dignified but 
modest, Nevile Henderson is a big snob,* and our 
Newton a petty snob). 

Cadogan assured me of his good will and intimated m 
Halifax's name that, although he could not 
any binding promise, should we as occasion arose n«d 
their help, they would do everything within the bounds o 
possibility. 

Yours very respectfully. 
Signed- Jan Masaryk 


Dr. Kami] Krofia 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


‘ In the original: ‘beUeuleiKler SikA." — i‘'f. 
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STATOIENT DY HIR. QIAJIDERLAIN AT A 
MEETING OF BRITISH AND FRENQI 
MINISTERS’ 


MR. CHAMDERLMN'S REPLY TO Nt. DALADIER 
April it, S9j$ 

The rrime Minister asked M. Daladier to beUe^‘ethsl 
he had listened to the statement of the Trench Fttmier with 
emotion. HLs blood boiled when he saw Germany extending 
her domination over EufOf>e and registering success after 
success. But it was necessary to remember the interests at 
ttike. If one contemplated speculating in this matter, then 
it wii a speculation not with money but with human beings 
This thought was undoubtedly present in M. Daladier't 
mind as it was In his, Neville QiambcrUin’i mind. It was 
impossible to calculate the disasters to Trance and England 
'‘hich would result from a conflict, and it was doubtful 
whether the ts^-o countries were atrong enough to impose 
their will upon Germany, even at the price of suffering and 
tefrlhte inssca. Tor his part, the Prime Minister did not 
think Trance and England irere at present atrong enough for 
this; he agreed with sshat M. Daladier had said yesterday 
about the growing defensive power, and the time might come 

• Q'vMedbrCeartrt Itonnri.lnlih DrfntJr U I'n't. Dt ITaitinr* 
•»» «■ QnaH'Or%3y ];a. 5 )S,nom ih* nnvd cf theLood.'o cenfer- 
RriiSA »nj rrtneh Mtnbtm— Li 
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me .hat he h»d had . talk «i* General 

leer of one a.rateslca! poritta h d.= .»»t 

Ukla were oeeupied by ,he Oermana, and .ha. Je Fr»* 

General S.aff cenaidered dial d.u would ” j, 

peroualy prejudice our milirary poai.wn. p . 

,0 eon.lnue hi, ..Ika wiU. repreaen.a.lvea of d,= 
on .hia aubjee. in order .o amdy to a^““ “ 
delail. However, he requeared dial I a. once dra ^ 

.ion of my Govemmen. w to 

Dressed the conviction that although the _ 

conOic. had ariaen over to quolion tbe^ 

ye. when analyaing d.ia condie. .. waa nemsw 

yond to mmori.y problem and ro „fGer- 

a.ake waa to main.enanee of peace and to « 

manya dangeroua f ^r,rv'ia 

many na.ional minori.y problenia, my 

■Today we are occupied wto some, in to f 

be occupied wid. odiera." Ibia waa 

opinion no. malicioua, bin. a. our nalional mmoriniP 

‘““•Then, proceeding .o diaeuaa my communica.iom 
Bonne, aald dial .he French Govemmto ™ g. 

anydiing of Poland in connection widi ^p'^.ble 

lem, but the French Govemmen. p pe»e. 

to reckon on our co-opcration in the mam 

as well as in counteracting German jjcia- 

Govemment did not consider it possible to pr 
ration to Berlin analogous to that of *e 
ment, it might publish a declaration whi 
tain any new commitments but would ann 
j. "'^olish Government deemed it necessary to ta e —jght 

n ■ m.in.enm.eeofpeace.to. cer.amevend.»E^ 

’ to a general conSicty and that, ° pot 

remain impassive in such a situation and sti 






taiow which of the beHigertnt sjdcs she xrould ha\e lo )Oin 
Bonnet requests you to consider the possibility of our pub- 
lishing sudi or a similar declaration, anJ to let him 
know. 

Then M. Bonnet began to speak at length, and with 
manifest emphasis on this problem, of iclaiwms with the 
Soviet Union m the present situation and. to a tcrtain ex- 
tent, divorced from it. The I-ranco-Sovtct pact, he said, was 
very “vague'* and the French G<jvcmment was not at all 
inclined to rely upon it. It would play a role and be of im- 
portance only in connection with the way Poland s \acil- 
Uiions were taken m France M Bonnet personally was no 
adherent of collaboration with Communism The French 
Govenunent wanted to rely entirely on Poland and to co- 
operate with her. It would like our relations as allies to be 
*>wre precisely defined and extended. M Bonnet would be 
very pleased if, after elucidating the question of collaborat- 
tog with Poland, he could tell the Soviets that France does 
not need their assistance 

However, the positive sides of the Franco-Soviet pact 
•hould Hot be overlooked. In the event of war with Germany 
the pact would serve as a basis for demanding of Moscow 
such assistance in the form of materiel and raw materials 
as might be needed. In certain circumstances Poland might 
utilae the pact to her advantage 

Under present conditions it might be affirmed that the 
Branco-Soviet pact would not have to play an important 
if the Franco-Polish alliance could become fully effec- 
tive 

Having thus elucidated the problem of Soviet Russia, 
i- Bonnet passed to the question of our mmonty in Czecho- 
ovakia. Here he manifested not only uneasiness, but even 

in original Polith teat As word n written in French, and 

*" inverted eonunas —Ed 

8'Wt 




a certain irritability. I shall try to convey what he saiJ 


in the following lines: 

The question of the Polish minority in Gecheslovakia 
was not analogous to that of the German minority, both be- 
cause of the size Of the population involved in the tw 
cases, and because the Polish minority concerned a State 
which was bound by alliance with France. Moreover, tho 
minority resided in the territory of a State with which France 
was friendly. It might be said with confidence that after the 
question of the German minority had been settled, Czecho- 
slovakia would have to proceed to settle the question of 
the Polish and other minorities. However, it would be highly 
vexatious and inexplicable if, as a result of acting on yout 
views, Mr. Minister, Poland’s demands respecting the ini* 


nority were to complicate the situation and cause new ten- 
sion, and, as might be expected, at exactly the monient 
the -Sudeten question was being adjusted. The French 
Government appreciated the importance of the mlnof* 
ity question to Poland, but the Polish Oo^trwnwt 
must not make use of this question for actions th** 
might lead to still more serious complications or prtveni 
the Polish Government from adopting a favourable alt 
tude toward the Anglc^Frcnch efforts for a peaceful lelt «* 
meat of the ccnflict that might arise between Germany an 
Oechoslovakia. It was highly unpleasant and dangem^ 
that you, Mr. Minister, not only declined to underia e 
the dtoarche in Oeriin in which the French Cover^fp 
is so interested and to define Poland’s sititude in t * 
evoit of a Franco-Gcrman cmflict, but on top of 
were potting fi^ward new demands, and moreover ^ 
famnoderate a form as to be fraught with new di/ficu i 


and dangers. 

Seeing uhat .M. Connet was not acquainted with 
matter, or did not understand the communicstiofl I 


//I 



made in your name, or did not want to understand ti 
(nliich is less likely), I interrupted him and said that not 
a single new demand was being advanced by us in this 
instance. 

The question of our minority in Czechoslovakia was of 
long standing, and all this time the Prague Government 
had done nothing to settle it, except make promises. Nor had 
the sympathy and influence of the French Government been 
of any effect in the course of many years. In no circumstance 
could we tolerate for a moment that the problem of the Polish 
minority be settled after the settlement of the question of 
the Sudeten Germans. This problem must be settled simul- 
taneously and on entirely analogous lines with the settle- 
ment of the problem of the Germans. Size of population 
was of no consequence or importance. For that matter, if 
I was not mistaken, the Czechoslovak Minister in \^arsaw 
had informed the Polish Foreign Minister about a fortnight 
ago that the Czech Covenunenr recegsized our right to the 
mast favoured nation clause with respect to the Polish na- 
tional minority, in other words, was willing to grant the Polish 
minority the same rights as may be granted to the German 
minority. I could not understand why the communication 
of the Polish Foreign Minister on this subject, made with 
the object of informing the French Government of our posi- 
tion and attitude, as well as of the signiflcance of the prob- 
'lem, should arouse such uneasiness and agitation. Surely, 
M. Bonnet did not think we could or would wait for the 
settlement of the question of our minority until the problem 
of the Sudeten Germans had been successfully settled, as 
I hoped It would be. With the settlement of the Sudeten 
German problem the present teiuion would end; the influence 
of the Powen in Prague would become what it was before the 
• conflict, and Czechoslovakia would return to her old policy 
of not fulfilling her praniscs. This would be too naive, and 



Polish public opinion woiild not understand such a policy, 
and would not stand for it. I thought that ifM. Bonnet 
turned his attention to this problem and carefully anal)'zed 
it, he would realize the correctness and necessity of the stand 
we were taking. 

After this rejoinder of mine, M. Bonnet considerab Jf 
moderated his tone, and somewdiat modified his attitude 
toward the problem. Hedidnot revert to the thesis of a se{^ 
arate settlement of the problem of our minority, w 
in the further course of the conversation he took care to impress 
upion me that we should not attach too much political import 
ance to this question, that in the end it would be sett • 
and that the French Government would see to it that it «« 
settled. In the course of his argument, Donnet said t at 
would like us to state the rights wc sought for our 
more specifically. I replied that as a matter of fact, in eroff 
to avoid unnecessary complications, and taking 
count that our minority was smaller than other ’ 

all we asked was that our minority should be . 

having equal rights with other, Urge* minoritin- » ^ 

thus parried M. Bonnet's arguments on the ® 

minority, I said that I would report to you all h» r 
and questions and wxnild await further instructions. 
while, I said, I would like to communicate to him son's 


my personal observations. ,,a,n:** 

As regards General Gamelin's opinion that our * ^ 

cal position would be greatly and dangerously . | 

Germany seized the whole of Czechoslovakia, » , 

was not a military man, 1 believed he was ^ * p 

Only I could not understand why attention was 
this, ji.nce in my opmioo the assumpium was pure y • . 
l;al and was absolutely precluded, f did not know w 
tiiilcr wantsd autonomy fur the Sudeten Germam of «• 
of t.Se lerniory they inhabited. But I h 



htifJ ihit he was KJt for ihc tnncxation of the whole of 
Crcchc«lo\iVia. 1 therefore contldered that reflections on 
the tituation, which General Gamclin probahly assessed 
correctly, were foinilcss. At regards the possibility of our 
taJeriikinj* a dfmarche in Berlin with the object of casing 
the situation, which M. Bonnet had lupjrcsted, I considered 
that we had already done exactly what he wished. Wc had 
done so, not in the form of a ddmarche in Berlin, but in con- 
nection sehh the report in the titfwng SianJjrJ, when, 
in «ir denial, we publicly declared that in the event of se- 
rious complications wc reserved the tight to make our deci- 
sions. I emphasized that this ought to be considered a valu- 
able cemtribution on our part to the dToris for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Lastly, I added, In order to avoid misundemanding or 
unclarliy, I ought to point out that in the talks between 
General Gamelin and Marshal Rvdz-Smigly the question 
of isaterlal assistance and aid in the form of raw materials 
from Soviet Russia was raised by General Gamelin, but that 
-Marshal Rydr-Smigly categorically excluded talk or discus- 
sion on this subjecti there w-as therefore nothing to refer to. 
I did not say a word on the subject of Soviet Russia, bearing 
in mind that your instructions were not to discuss it, and 
knowing that in the present situation the subject was inap- 
propriate. Tothesebriefremarksof mine, M. Bonnet replied 
that perhaps the presumption that Germany would annex 
all Czechoslovakia was too hypothetical, but that Goering’s 
plan to partition Czechoslovakia between Germany and Hun- 
gary and to turn over Teschen Silesia to Poland was no secret. 
The effectuation of this plan would be equivalent to the 
annexation of the whole of Czedioslovakia, and the annex- 
ation of the territories inhabited by the German minority 
would greatly wonen Poland’s position from the military 
standpoint. 



Poliih public opinion would not understand such a policy* 
and would not stand for it. I thought thatifM. 
turned his attention to this problem and carefully aaalyzrf 
it, he would realiae the correctness and necessity of thesiao 
we were taking. 

After this rejoinder of mine, M. Bonnet considers 7 
moderated his tone, and somewhat modified his atii c 
toward the problem. Hedid not revert to the thesis of a sef^ 
arate settlement of the problem of our minority, 211 
in the further course of the conversation he took care to iinprcs 
upon me that we should not attach too much political impo^ 
ance to this question, that in the end it would be sett > 
and that the French Government would see to it 
settled. In the course of his ai^ument, Bonnet said at 
would like us to state the rights we sought for our 
more specifically. I replied that as a matter of fact, u ^ 
to avoid unnecessary complications, and taking 
count that our minority was smaller than other J 

all we asked was that our minority should be . 

having equal rights with other, largca minoritiw. * 
thus parried M. Bonnet’s arguments on the subject 0 
minority, I said that I would report to you all his 
and questions and would await further instructions. ^ 
while, I said, I would like to communicate to him soai 
my personal observations. trateei* 

As regards General Gamelin’s opinion that our s 
cal position would be greatly and dangerously * . j 
Germany seized the whole of Czechoslovakia, al ^ 

was not a military man, I believed he was perfect ^ 

Only I could not understand why attention was 
this, since in my opinitm the assumption was purely . ^ 
ical and was absolutely precluded. I did not know w 
Hitler wanted autonomy for the Sudeten Germans or 
nexation of the territory they inhabited. But I ha 



heard that he was out for the annexation of the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. I therefore considered that reflections on 
the situation, which General Gamelin probably assessed 
correctly, were pointless. As regards the possibility of our 
undertaking a demarche in Berlin with the object of easing 
the situation, which M. Bonnet had suggested, I considered 
that we had already done exactly what he wished. We had 
done so, not in the form of a demarche in Berlin, but in con- 
nection with the report in the Evemttg Standard, when, 
in our denial, we publicly declared that in the event of se- 
rious ccmplications we reserved the right to make our deci- 
sions. I emphasized that this ought to be considered a valu- 
able contribution on our part to the efforts for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Lastly, I added, in order to avoid misunderstanding or 
unclarity, I ought to point out that in the talks between 
General Gamelin and Marshal Rydz-Smigly the question 
of material assistance and aid in the form of raw materials 
from Soviet Russia was raised by General Gamelin, but that 
•Marshal Rydz-Smigly categorically excluded talk or discus- 
sion on this subject; there was therefore nothing to refer to. 
I did not say a word on the subject of Soviet Russia, bearing 
m mind that your instructions were not to discuss it, and 
knowing that in the present situation the subject was inap- 
propriate. To these brief remarks of mine, M Bonnet replied 
that perhaps the presumption that Germany would annex 
all Czechoslovakia was too hypothetical, but that Goering’s 
plan to partition Czechoslovakia between Germany and Hun- 
gary and to turn over Teschen Silesia to Poland was no secret. 
The effectuation of this plan would be equivalent to the 
annexation of the whole of Chechoslovakia, and the annex- 
ation of the territories inhabited by the German minority 
would greatly worsen Poland’s position from the military 
standpoint. 



I replied that in my opinion it was absolutely unthink- 
able to presume that in the twentieth cenrury, after a 
war, a result of which was the triumph of the national prin- 
I iplc, any State, even one stronger than Germany, could an- 
nex territories inhabited by other nations against their will. 
1 expressed the belief that if the Czechs were determined to 
fight for the Sudctcniand, they would certainly defend 
Prague to the last drop of their blood. I acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the view that if the present conflict were to 
end with the annexation of the Sudetenland by Germany, 
this would worsen the strategical position of Grediosliv 
vakia. 

Taking advantage of my reference to the talks between 
iMarshal Rydz-Smigly and General Gamelin regarding p« 
sible assistance from Soviet Russia, M. Bonnet reverted to 
the question of the Franco-Soviet pact and said the follow* 
ing: 

Should a conflict arise benveen Poland and Gennaoy* 
the Franco-Soviet pact might be of pcsitlt’e value to 
Poland, first, by eliminating the likelihood of a fight on 
two fronts, and, second, by affording the possibility o 
assistance in the form of materiel and raw materials. That 
a conflict between Germany and Poland was proba * 
could not be doubted. Stresemann, in his time, had categon* 
cally affirmed in private conversation with M. Bonnet a 
Germany would never agree to the existing frontier wi 
Poland. It was hard to believe that this view in Germany 
had cardinally changed since the National-Socialists ca^ 
to power. Consequently, an improvement of relations wi 
Russia would undoubtedly be of value to Poland. 

M. Bonnet then again reverted to the question ° * 

minority, and stressed that we should not draw 
reaching conclusions with respect to so important a p 
IcTt as the maintenance of peace in Europe. In his opinion, 

IIS 



*e thould pay attention to public opinion in France. The 
denial published after the report in the Evening Standard 
hid made a most painful impression on the French public 
Froich public opinion was deeply disappointed by Poland s 
attitude, and it would undoubtedly be profoundly shocked 
if it learned that Poland not only refused to undertake 
I dimarche in Derlin and to define her position in the event 
of I Franco^icrman war, but was preparing to make things 
even worse by couching her demands in a very trenchant 
form. It was necessary to be cautious. It would be very 
desirable if the Polish Government could find an appro- 
priate way In which to confirm that it w'as taking part 
in the efToris for a peaceful settlement of the conllict, and 
diat it act great value on them. 

My reply was roughly as follows 

I MS surprised that our denial produced such a painful 
i-Tipwiien on French public opinion, I presumed that this 
»ai alto the way it was received in Berlin In my opinion, 
«ir denial should be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the cause of peace. I svai glad shat .M. Bonnet had referred 
to public opinion, as I wished to draw his attention to the 
necenity of caution in this respect, as well as to the neca- 
•ny of ron c ern being diiplayed on the part of the Quii 
d'Oniy re<{wctlng the behaviour of the Frenwh press 
I remarked that there was still alive among the Polnh 
public the unpleasant memory of the unfriendly attitude 
of the entire French prcsi toward us at a tunc when Poland 
Ml esperlenclng great difficulty in connection with the 
Uthuanitn bciJrni, We remembered the deplorable (nf faite) 
conduct of I reni.h dipliwnacy In the aettlement of a problem 
of such viisl Impiiftanct to IVland The Impreftien was 
•till aliic In our memories that at that ctskuI moment f.w 
P'land nftt only was France not on our side. but. on the 
ce.'.rajy, i,Kr, Ignieing our totetem, was a'^webed witb 


the question of the pouible passage of Soviet troops througS 
the territories of other countries in the event of a war widi 
Germany. In such circunutances, any fresh attacks ob 
the part of the French press would be more than imitsif' 
able. 

At this point of the conversation, Al. Bonnet tried to 
assure me that France after all did advise Lithuania to make 
her peace with us, to which I replied that I had no wisi 
to start a discussion on this point, because it would be too 
painful, and I would like to have the opportunity to forget 
it. Then, in an amicable but categorical form, I declared that 
our most important duty at this moment was to further 
the efforts toward mutual understanding of the interests 
and positions of our States. We were situated at two differ' 
ent ends of Europe, and therefore we might have different 
interests and different views, but we were allies. Tolis^ 
was situated in a part of Europe where a policy was beinl 
pursued without consideration for our interests, and oB® 
against them. This policy was one of the reasons for tit' 
present situation, and that too should be taken into eoa' 
sideration. 

I believed that the French Goveinmenl would duly 
appreciate the Polbh Foreign Minister’s declaration of 
readiness to discuss all problems involved in the developia? 
situation. 

To this statement of mine M. Boraiet reacted very 
animatedly and even, 1 would say, cordially, and declared 
that the French Govemment desired to establish the closest 
contact with us, that it set high value on such contact, 
and that he would like to see me more often so as to have 
the opportunity to discuss every phase of the swiftly devel* 
oping events. I replied that I would always be at his ser- 
vice, and that as soon as I had anything useful to impart 
.1 would come on my own mitiative. This ended our con- 



enation, which lasted i h. 15 m. and was of a friendly 
haracfcr, ia spite of ccrtam ticfcluh momeno. 

I ought to add that in the course of the conversation 
d. Bonnet said that France had the support not only of 
Ingland, but also of the United States. I prestune he had 
n mind the statement of Under Secretary of State Sumner 
relics publbhed in today’s dispatches, which the French 
'r«s interprets as proof that the sympathies of the Amcri- 
ta.nt are on the side of France, Britain and Czechoslovakia 

I am quite certain that until yesterday evenmg nothing 
the had come from Washington. Ambassador Bullitt told 
me that M. Bonneit had said m a talk with him that he did 
not entertain the thought that the United States might 
tupport the British and French dimarche in Berlin, to which 
AmbatsaJof Bullitt replied that he was definitely fight 
This confirms how little M Bonnet needs to assert that 
« State Is on the side of Pranee 
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REPORT OF THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
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Stern 

POLITICAL REPORT' 

ijiHian, July t«, >9}S 
FO, BttUn 

Surpl«ni«flt<ry co R«;vri 
A. Mo. 3j89, of Jun« io> 19)8 
Re: Preent State of Gennan-English 
Relaticfu 

1. There hii tezrcely been another iftitanfc in the 
hhtory of Anglo-German relailoni when they have In 
short a time been so thoroughly dnaistcU — I woulJ almost 
say; upset— 'in their totality as In the past three months. 
The political relations svere pur to a severe test by the 
Austrian Anschluss and iheCfcchosIovat crisis, ihe problem 
of Austria’s debts ralseiJ the question of the rcom'mlc anJ 
financial relations of the iwoctHintries, England’s denuncia' 
Ikwi of the passport agrpensenr threatened paitenger tra/f'J 
and, hence, the possibility of a proper rappoxhement, the 
■ TpixvNMt tJi' Ar’Jtite* ut tiit Cemtn, .Wmuiir ut PiNsir’ 
^*»^The €»««•« Isa/s tn mMnps*-" «* r*! 'I'lf*" AmhaM*- 





British Government’s military and economic war prepara- 
tions— especially the organization of air defence — raised in 
themindsof'diepopulatiomhespectreof an impcndingwar; 
tire teincorporation of Austria and the “Nicmhller affair" 
reawakened half-forgotten agitational complexes, such as 
the Jewish question and the Church question. The founda- 
tions on which Anglo-German relations were erected tottered; 
they were threatened by blows from without — for the first 
time since the end of the world war, it was not a German- 
F’rench, but a German-English conflict (it goes without 
^*ying, with the participation of France, Czechoslovakia, 
etc.) which came under the lurid limelight of the world 
press. These peace-menacii^ developments took their 
wtirse notwithstanding the fact that Germany, even on the 
silmbsion of her enemies, had not committed any act that 
oighi constitute a threat to peace, and notwithstanding 
fact that in England the Chamberlain-Halifax Cabinet 
ia at the helm and the first and most essential plank of its 
PUtform was and is agreemenc with the totalitarian States. 

Hence it is an urgent necessity to anal>-ze the causes 
that have called forth these developments and to find the 
means of eliminating this menacing state of affairs. 

II. The chief reasons for the developments which are 
flfiving toward a ctisb in German-English relations ate, 
m my opinion, the following: 

») The thrte drknng forets that are anxious to unleash 
0 tear fy a world coahtion against Germany * in order to 
destroy her before she has fully established her position 
^ a World Power—Jewry, the Communist International 
• and the nationalist groups in the individual countries— 
have not for a long time been so persistently and feverishly 
active as in these past months. After a series of vain attempts 
to unleash a world war — such as the bombing of the cruiser 
• UodeneortJ In die Ef. 
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the spread of sensational rumours regarding Germs 
intentions in Morocco, the attempt of the second Blui 
Cabinet In March of this year to employ French r^Ii 
divbions in Spain — these same forces renewed the attemj 
to set a world coalition against Germany by staging th 
Czech week-end crisis. Thb action was prepared, accranp: 
nied and, after the failure of the conspiracy, continued b 
a campaign in the press, for which the revival of the JewisJ 
question in Austria and the Church conflict in Cennan; 
were to furnish the fuel. 

3) These sinister machinations found fertile soij it 
British public opinion all the more since the Auurm 
Aniehiuss' had shocked the poJitical conscience of tht 
Britons. The eld catchwords about the right of existeact 
of small nations, democracy, the League of Satioos, the 
moiled fist of militarism were revised, and profoundly 
agitated and disturbed the average Englishman who readily 
responds to every appeal to his sentimentality. Of fat 
greater imporrance still was the fact that the politically- 
minded Ertglishman imagined that he had been tactically 
.outwitted and that his power on the continent was threat- 
ened. Together with the purely human reaction, “not *0 be 
fooled again,” the political determination was strengthened 
to oppose, even at the cost of war, any further attempts 
to change the balaace of power on the continent without 
a preliminary understanding with England. This deter- 
mination was for the first time openly e-tpressed during 
.the Czech crisis. 

3) To this general attitude of English public opinion 
was added the state of mind which, in a democratic country^ 
is inseparably associated with rearmament. If opposition 
was to be removed, the credits for armament obtained, 
and the necessary number of volunteers for tKe army and 
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TC is a wish in London to remove this question, as 
ing ground of a new world war, from the immediate 
danger, if only through a temporary and tentative 
:ni between the Sudeten Germans and the Cz^o* 
Government, before entering on so far-rcadiing a 
litical undertaking as an attempt at an adjustment 
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the major poinu of it< program; therefore thii goremmat 
displays with regard to Gomany the tnaainiuis uadff- 
Handing tliai could be JUpIayed by any of the likely coa* 
binaiiuat of Uriiish politicians. It possesses the inaa- 
political stroigih to carry out this task. It has cotoe aearer 
u> understanding the most essential points of the major 
demands advanced by Germany, svith respect to excluding 
the Soviet Union from the decision of the destinies of Europe, 
the League of N’ations likcurisc, and the advisability oi 
bilateral ncotiatioru and treaties. It is displaying inerns' 
ing understanding of Germany's demands in the Sudetea 
German question. It u-ould be prepared to make 
sacriliccs to meet Germany's other just demands — on the 
om ‘ condition that it is endeavoured to achieve these ends 
by peaceful mcaru. If Germany should resort to mHitary 
means to achieve these ends, England uxiuld vitbout the 
slightest doubt go to war on the side of France. The mill* 
tary preparations are sufficiently advanced for this; ^ 
the war»economic preparations; the mental preparauon 
of the English people for such an eventuality, as the last 
few months have shoum, has been completed; the political 
trial mobilization during the Czech crisis showed that the 
foreign political deployramt * has been effected on a scale 
at least as great as the world coalition of ipt-l* 

3) The attempt to effect an adjustment with Englan 
will therefore be the most uigcni task of our foreign policy, 
as soon as suitable conditions will have been created for 
it in the course of the next few months. 

Signed: voii Dirhsen 


' UnJerscored in ihe otfeinni.— Cf- ' 

• In the original: “aussenpolitfadier Au6n»rsch.’— fir. 
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I replied that if I went to Poland, I would stop oter it 
Danzig. He then pressed me to go to Poland through Gennany, 
in order to meet Hitler. I said that a conversation bctwceo 
an almighty dictator and a private person was scarcely 
likely to be useful, and asked whether August and Scpteni' 
ber would not be unhealthy * months for a visit to Germany. 
He replied that no one in Gennany was thinking of war, 
that they had vast social and cultural plans uhich it uoulJ 
take years to realize, that the Party congress KoulJ take 
place in Septonber, and that there could be no question 
of incidents or serious complications then. When we revert- 
ed to this point lata*, Herr No£, his interpreter, said that 
the situation was similar to that of 1914, when no one in 
Gennany thought of war but everyone in England feared 
it, to uhich I replied that unfortunately we ucre right. 

Herr Foerster asked uhat possible reasons could there 
be for war, whereupon I mentioned the situation in Czcvho- 
Slovakia. Some solution could surely be found for It, and 
1 told him that 1 had the feeling after my talks with Henlein 
and Masaryk that this should be possible even within the 
framework of the Czechoslovak State, i assured him that 
Eritain and France would make every dfort to persuade 
the Prague Govenuaent to give their consent, but he said 
that the inhucDcc of Moscow had induced them again t'’ 
take up a still and impudent attitude. He aikcd what would 
happen if the Czechs refused to follow the advice of Britain 
and France, to which I replied that I was certain they 
would.' He said rather poioiedly that he hoped it would 
be soon. 

I remarked that 1 did not believe that Germany really 
feared Russia, to which he replied that they knew for a 

' la tkc or.a'nal: 'uegetuoie.*'— £X 
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year of war. It lay with Hitler to dispel the clouds. We 
would help. 

Herr Foerster said he saw no real grounds for a conflict 
between Britain and Germany; if Britain and Germany 
could only come to terms, they could divide the world 
between them. (The interpreter thought it better not w 
translate this last remark.) 

The visit concluded with a repeated invitation to visit 
Hitler, and the inquiry whether I could come if I received 
an invitation;’to this I gave a non-committal answer. 
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lion to this effect in Berlin and Warsaw. Thereupon the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minuter telegraphed Al. Coamea 
saying he understood Rumania’s attitude in thb matter, 
but was surprised that he had found it necessary to make 
such a declaration in Berlin. In his reply, M. Comnen denied 
^le had made such a declaration in Berlin. He said that to 
one could demand that Rumania should consent in advance 
to the passage of Soviet troops. Rumania knew on whidi 
side she would stand in the event of war. This explanation 
is said to have satisfied Al. Krofta. 

We have been further coofideatially informed that the 
Yugoslav Premier intends, during the meeting of the Coun- 
cil "of the Little Entente in Bled, to advise M. Comnen to 
make a statement to Germany on the subject of the possible 
passage of Soviet troops through Rumania. 

I request you after acquainting yourself with this letter 
to destroy it 

By ada, 

I (Undo Stacttif of Swte) 

rr.* 


* Wocrmimi'* iBUiiJ.— Ed. 
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Kunciman. in spiic of all hts dforu, fail to tecure igjcaaalf 
It u-ould then be clcari if ihe blame for the failure lay with 
the Czechs, that the Germans were right when they assert- 
ed that owing to the intransigence of the Czechs the only 
encciivc means was force. 

The Ambassador intimated that in that creat the 
British Gosemment would renounce all further responsibil- 
ity. I also know that Sir Nevile has used his influat* 
with the Rumanian and Yugoslav Aiinisters with a view 
to getting their Governments to exert pressure on Prague- 
He did this, he said, on his own responsibility, without 
instructions from his Government. According to later infe^ 
mation, both Bucharest and Belgrade were to intervene w 
Prague to induce the Czech Govemment to make conc^i^- 

Further, I had the opportunity to talk with Araericafl 
Ambassador Wilson after his return from Warsaw and 
Prague. As he has known BeneS for some considerable tuns* 
ever since he was Minister to Switzerland, the President 
of the Czech Republic invited him for a talk. Ambassador 
Wilson told me that, unlike the past, when BeneS w« 
very sure of himself, today he resembles a man who is 
under strong stress and is seeking a way out. 

BeneS denied that the main resistance to the Sudeten 
demands came from him, and stressed his peaceful inten- 
tions. While indicating that he was prepared to comeot 
to the granting of local scU^govemment on the basis o 
national curiae, he declared he could not agree to iheSudet 
en demand for territoriai selT-govemment. 

In answer to my question, Wilson also said that Ben 
would not agree to recognize the Sudeten Germans as a 
people with their own state. * The American Ambass^or 
was further surprised to find that, while the authorities 
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When I asked him about theSui/eicn quesuoa, Goerii^ 
intimated that the inaitcr was drawing to a close (‘T>ie 
Sachc gcht jetzt zu Ende")‘ He believed that the Czech 
State would cease to exist* os a creation patched together 
of the most diverse nationalities: Germans,Slovahs* Hungar' 
fans, Ruthenians, and* lastly — a certain number ofC^echs. 
Gocring casually mentioned that the moment was approach- 
ing when a decision would have to be taken and agreemot 
reached on this problem. In Gocring’# opinion, the Western 
Powers were beginning to realize that the present siruaiioa 
was intolerable. England had undertaken mediation, as he 
put it, more as a formality. The Czechs were chiefly relying 
on the relations of Prague with the Soviets. 

In the course of these remarks Gocring said— anil th^ 

I consider very signiGcant — that tn the event of a corflkt 
over iJte Sudeten question the Italians surely could not allots 
the Reich to be attacked by France. ' 

In view of the situation that has arisen in connection 
with Lord Runciman’s mediation. Regent Horihy’s forth- 
coming visit to Germany, and also the above-mentioned state- 
ments of Gocring to the effect that the Sudeten question 
was nearing a climax, I deemed it appropriate to go a step 
further than what had hitherto been said in my conversa- 
tions with Goering. istressed that already at the time of the 
Paris Conference it had been the policy of the Czechs to have 
a common frontier with the Soviets, and to inordinately 
extend their territory along our southern border. This de- 
prived us of a direct frontier with Hungary, which was con- 
trary to Polish-Hungarian interests, which rest upon age-old 
traditions of the two States. Goering replied that la realize 
the tacessity for a common Polisk'Hungarian frontier. 


* Uodencored la the origioit.— £d. 
( Uodencored ia the oriclasl*— 
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On the basis of the above-mentioned coovcnations> 
^ uhich I shall take the liberty to supplement with authorita- 
tive statements after a lengthier conversation with Goer- 
ing, one geu the following picture: 

The German Government does not believe in the success 
of the Runciman mission* and the more radical elements, 
among whom I include FiclJ-Alarshal Goering, believe 
that this question cannot be settled without resort to force. 
Should Benej really reject Uiedemands respecting the “Staats- 
volk” and territorial autonomy, the possibility of adiieving 
agreement seems more than doubtful, unless England con- 
fronts Czechoslovakia with the alternative: either accept 
the German demands, or England will withdraw and leave 
Czechoslovakia to face the Reich alone. We have therefore 
to reckon with the possibility of a crisis. Chancellor Hitler, 
as I have again heard from several reliable sources, declares 
for the benehc of the outside world that be will not go to 
war over the Sudeten. This position of the Chancellor’s, 
incidentally, accords with the state of mind of the broad 
German public— with the exception of the fanatical 
sections of the Party and the youth — which are disturtei 
by the possibility of international war complications. 

C receive information to this effect from all parts of the 
»untry. 

The older generation is undoubtedly influenced by the 
nemory that the Great War was lost in spite of the excel- 
ent state of preparation in 1914. At the same time, however, 
everish activity is being developed » safeguard the Reich 
a the event of a conflict with the West, which finds expres- 
ion in the building of fortifications with a maximum strain 
f materials and manpower. 

I should here like to draw attattion to the contacts 
etween Italian and Gennan military circles, which have 
f late become very intense; I shall only mention the last 
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CONVERSATION UliTWfcLN K. II. • AND ASHTONOWATKIN 
IN THE PRESDCCC OH PRINCE IIOHBsXOiiE. ON At’GCST 
23, i9Ji. FROM w h. 30 n. TO t6b. y> to.. IN TflE CARLTON 
HOTEL. AURIENBAD 

A. began wjih a few courieous remarks to K. H. ni* 
day before he had been at the Reichenbei^ Fair and at Bad 
Liebwerda. They had been very cardiaJJy greeted by the 
population and had had another opportunity to see how- 
devoted the people were to K. H. It had already been said 
on the Czech side Uiat Mr. Runciman was too strongly iado* 
cnced by K. H. R. and his colleagues were certainly very 
farourably impressed by the Sudeten Gennans. 


* Document from the Archives of the Gtnnao Ministry of Foreiso 
Afliir*. 

* The abbreviations of names in the original are retained in « 

translation: K. H.— Konrad ilenlem; A.— -Ashtcav-GwatkiOj B.*"®*" 
neS; R. — Runciman. — £J. ' 
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lations as well. He again illustrated at length the manifes* 
tations of incorrigible enmity toward the Germans, 

and the pressure the Czechs were exercising on the Sudeten 
Germans who remained true to their nation. There was 
not the least sign that the Czechs contemplated changing 
their course. 

A. asked whether, if theCzechs in the coming week be- 
trayed no intention of Coming to terms, K. H. was prepared 
to sound out the Fuhrer as to the desirability of a meeting eun 
before the Party Congress * between British representatives 
and the Fuhrer, at which not only the Czechoslovak question 
might be discussed. 

K. H. asked tvhar other possible points of discussion 
he had in mind. 

A.: He could not say definitely, but he supposed an air 
pact, the colonial question, and an artnameni agreement, 

K. H.: He would be travelling all the next week and 
could not go to Germany before the week was over. More- 
over, such a step could be contemplated only if it were the 
wish of the British Covemmenl. 

A.: He would let hint know about it, since he intenJeJ 
going to London in the next lew da}?. 

On August 23, in the evening, after a conversation 
Hunciman had with CeneJ, A. rang up Hobailobe and re- 
quested him to arrange a meeting between Uuaciman, him- 
self and K. H. on Sunday, August 28, at the llotenhaui. 

On August 24 A. left by air for London. 

Mutual promises of an early meeting were made at 'he 
parting. 


' Undencend ia the orlguaL— £/> 
* UadcrKoced ia the ctniaely^EJi 
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b) The Czechoslovak Government shall be laformcl 
through the Foreign OtTice that if death scatcaces passed oa 
Sudeten Gennans are caaied out, on each occasion a cuaber 
ofCzechs will be shot in the Reich in reprisal. 

I inform you of this order of the Fuhrer for jour guid- 
ance and action. 

I am making inquiries os to the number of Sudeten Go- 
mans arrested in Czechoslovakia approximately smee Sep- 
tember ta, 1938, and have made preparations for the arrest 
in the territory of the Retch of a corresponding numbffo 
Czech subjects of Czech nationality. I request you to inform 
me immediately the order of the Fuhrer has been co^uu** 
cated to the Czechoslovak Govanmeat, and also ^ 
you should learn that death sentences passed on Sudetai 
Germans have been carried out. 

By order, 

Signed; Dr. Six' 
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Hungarian national gioup',~^U should ^ep fc cbnitiaif)' 
informed and act in ctmjtinciion with it. 

In accordance w ith the instnictiona of the Under Seae- 
tary of State, I hereby inform the Central Ot&ce of the V'olhs* 
Ocunchc of ihc wi»b of ii)c }iuns3i}sa Maiiiier. 


By order. 

Signed: ton StecAoir 
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r must explain that^ in addition to information which 
unmistakably indicates that there is a plan all ready and 
timed for a definite date> we arc advised that four police 
regiments arc being formed, as was the ease in Austria, 
wliich arc to establish order in the annexed territory afitf 
the occupation. According to earlier information, they were 
being made ready for October i. \^'e have just intercepted 
a dispatch dated September 13 in which they are ordered 
to be m a state of immediate readiness. Parallel with this, 
a Sudeten German corps, similar to the Austrian legions, 
is bemg formed on the frontiers with the help of SS forma- 
tions. Henlein has just appealed to it to be ready tomorrow 
near our frontiers. All this indicates that preparations are 
being made to attack in the next lew da>‘s. According to our 
calculations, the attack is to be expected about the 23rd, 
and we emphasize that the Germans have concentrated in 
immediate proximity to our frontiers over ten divisions in 
full fighting readiness and that large numbers of airaaft 
are being massed; the Gennans are repatriating their citi- 
zens, while we, counting on Paris and London, dare not take 
essential preparatory measures for mobilization. We are 
simultaneously communicating this to Masar>k, but request 
you to transmit this information yourself to Daladier. 

We are also informing the French and British Ministers. 
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both Govcmmoiu have been compelled to the cDQclusioii 
that the maintenance of peace and the safety of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s vital interests cannot efTcctivcly be assured unless 
these areas arc now transferred to the Reich. 

2. This could be done cither by direct transfer or as the 
result of a plebiscite. Wc realise the dilScuUies involved 
in a plebiscite* and we arc aware of your objections already 
expressed to this course, particularly the possibility of 
far-reaching repercussions if the matter were treated on the 
basis of so wide a principle. For this reason we anticipate, 
in the absence of indication to the contraiy, that you may 
prefer to deal with theSudetenDeutsch problem by the meth- 
od of direct transfer, and as a case by itself. 

3. The area for transfer would probably have to include 
areas with over 50 per cent of Gennan inhabitants, but «e 
should hope to arrange by negotiations provisions for adjust- 
ment of frontiers, where circumstances render it necesary, 
by some international body, iocludtagaCzechrepresenrative. 
We are satisfied that the transfer of smaller areas based on 
a higher percentage would not meet the case. 

.1. The international body referred to might also be 
charged with questions of possible exchange of population on 
the basis of right to opt within some specified tiaie-limii. 

5. We recognise that, if the Czechoslovak Govenunent 
is prepared to concur in the measures proposed, involv- 
ing material changes in the conditions of the State, 
they are entitled to ask for some assurance of their future 
security. 

6. Accordingly, His Alajesty’s Government in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom would be prepared, as a contribution to the 
pacification of Europe, to joinin an international guarantee 
of the new boundaries of the ^echoslovak State against 
unprovoked aggression. One of the principal conditions of 

, ■ guarantee would be the safi^anJingof cheutdepend- 
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iJEl’OUT OK THE I'OLISH .UIB,\SS.U)On 
IN BEIIUN LIKSKI TO FOJJEIGN 
.MINISTER DECK' 


No. I/16J/38 SeptHnbtrao, JM* 

Sifieslj’ Cttfi/iJtHifal 

M. Alioiiter Occk 

Highly Esitemcd Minhior, 

The Chancellor received me today, at 4 p. m., in Ober- 
salzberg, in the presence of Foreign Alinister von Ribben* 
trop. The conversation lasted over nvo hours. 

Prior to iliis the Chancellor had reccj\’ed the Prime Alin* 
ister of Hungary and the Hungarian Chief of Staff. 

The Polish and the Hungarian audiences tvere separate. 
Likewise, whereas the published communique on the re- 
ception of Premier lmr6dy touches on the problems dis- 
cussed, the communique on my audience only mentions the 
fact that I was received. This was in accordance with my 
agreement with Foreign Alinister von Ribbentrop. 

Chancellor Hitler began his talk with me by remarking 
that developments had taken a different course from what he 


■ Original in Polish. 
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3- The Chancellor, ia utmost confidence, and stressiOf 
that I might make due use of it, stated that already today 
if a condicc should arise between Poland andCzechosiowki^ 
over our interests in Tcschcn, the Reich would take our side. 
(I presume the Chancellor made a similar statement to the 
Hungarian Premier, although I was not told this.) The 
Chancellor advises that in such an es'ent we should begin 
our action only after the Germans had occupied the Sudeten 
Mountains, because then the whole operation would be 
much shorter. 

In the further course of the conversatioo the Chancellor 
insistently stressed that Poland was a factor of prime impor- 
tance in protecting Europe from Russia. 

From the other lengthy statements the Chancellor made, 
it is to be inferred: 

a) that he does not intend to go beyond the territory of 
the Sudetenland. Of course, in the event of military action 
he would go farther, because, in my opinion, he would have 
to yield to the military elemeau, who, fronj strategic^ 
considerations, are urging him to bring all ethnographic 
Czechia under German sway; 

fa) that beyond a definite line of German interests, we 
have an absolutely free hand; 

c) that he foresees great difficulty in securiog agre^ 
ment between Hungary and Rumania. (I think that in ih** 
instance the Chancellor was probably infiuenced by the 
views of Horthy, of which I informed you orally): 

d) that the cost of the Sudeten operation, includmg 
fortifications and munitions, amounts to i8 billic*^ 
maiks; 

e) that after the Sudeten question is settled he wu 
raise the question of the cohnies} 

0 that he has conceived the idea of solving the Jewrs 
problem by means of emigration to the colonies, in agree- 
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m Uie negotiations with Chamberlain. Fuxihennore, B- 
bentrop assured me that the German press would givet 
fullest publicity to our actions with regard to our mtoori 
in Czechoslovakia. 

I am dictating this report just before the departure 
the courier after my tetum by plane from Berebtesgade 
and therefore request you to excuse any inaccuracies. 


Accept, etc., 

Jozef Lipshi 
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These proposals were made without consultation with 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia. They were negotiated 
against Czechoslovakia, without hearing her case, though the 
Czechoslovak Government has poinicd our that they cannot 
take responsibility for a declaration made without iheircoa- 
sent. It is hence understandable that the proposals mentioned 
. could not be such as to be acceptable to Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovak Government cannot for constitutional 
reasons take a decision which would affect their frontiers. 

Such a decision would not be possible without violating 
the democratic regime and juridical order of the Czecho- 
slovak state. In any case it would be necessary to consult 
Parliament. 

In the view of the Govenunent, the acceptance of such 
a proposal would amount to a voluntary and complete muti- 
lation of the state in every respect. Czechoslovakia would 
be completely paralysed in regard to economics and com- 
munications and, from a strategic point of view, her position 
would become extremely difficult. Sooner or later she would 
fall under the complete domination of Germany. 

Even if Czechoslovakia should make the sacrifices pro- 
posed, the question of peace would by no means be solved. 

(a) Many Sudeten Gennans would, for well-known rea- 
sons, prefer to leave the Reich and would settle in the dem- 
ocratic atmosphere of the Czechoslovak state. New difficul- 
ties and new nationality conflicts would be the result. 

(b) The mutilation of Czechoslovakia would lead to a- 
profound political change in the whole of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. The balance of forces in Central- Europe 
and in Europe as a whole would be completely destroyed, 
it would have the most far-reaching consequences for *11 
other states and especially for France. 

(c) The Czechoslovak Govenunent are sincerely grateful 
to the Great Powers for their intention of guaranteeing ih® 
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racnis. The Czechoslovak Government emphasise that 
this treaty can be applied and ask that this should be one. 
As they respect their signature, they are prepared to ac^‘ 
any sentence of arbitration which might be prono • 
This would limit any conflict. It would make possi e 
quick, honourable solution which would be worthy o 
interested states. c hv 

Czechoslovakia has been always bound to France or 
respect and most devoted friendship and an 
no Czechoslovak Government and no Czechoslovak 
ever violate. She has lived and still lives in the behd m 
great French nation, whose Government have “ 
assured her of the firmness of their frien^hip. She is ^ 
to Great Britain by traditional friendship ^d 
which Czechoslovakia will always be inspired, by 
dissoluble co-operatloo between the two ^ a, 

also by the common effort for peace, whatever co 

in Europe prevail. u . .hi. effort 

The Czechoslovak Government appreciate that me 
of the British and French Governments 

in real sympathy. They thank themforitsmcerely.N 

less, for reasons already stated, they appeal « ® 

and for the last time and ask them to reconsider their opm 
They do so in the conviction that they are 
only their own interests, but also the interest o c 
the cause of peace and the cause of healthy ® joo 

Europe. At this decisive moment, it is not ^ ua. 

of the fate of Czechoslovakia, but also the fate of 
tries and especially of France. 


Prague, September 2o, 1938 


‘ So in the original.— Xil. 
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His Majesty’s Government would certainly be ready t< 
submit the Czechoslovak proposal for arbitration to tin 
German Govcmmcni if tb^ thought that under given circua 
stances there was any hope of it being favourably considered 
But His Majesty’s Government cannot believe for a moo® 
that this proposal would be now acceptable and also do so 
think that the German Government would consider the sit 
uation as one which can be repaired by arbitration, as pro 
posed by the Czechoslovak Government. 

If the Czechoslovak Government, after reconsideraiioo 
would still feel compelled to reject this advice, it 
have, of course, complete freedom for any action which i 
considers appropriate in view of the situation which nugh 
develop later. 
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stage there arc at the saoie time new factors and 
factors which would have to be considered in any detaiUd 
review. 

When I arrived in Prague at the beginning of Augusi. 
the questions which immediately confronted me were(J 
constitutional, (2) political and (3) economic. The 
tutional question was that with which I was immediate y 
and directly concerned. At that time it implied theprovisioa 
of some degree of home rule for the Sudeten Gennans 
the Czechoslovak Republic: the question of self-detennffl 
tion had not yet arisen in an acute form. Aly task was 
make myself acquainted with the history of the question, w 
the principal persons concerned, and with the . 

for a solution proposed by the nvo sides, viz., by ^ 
en German party in the “Sketch" submit:^ to the ^ 
Slovak Government on the 7 »h June (which ^ 

embodying the 8 points of Herr Henlein’s spf«“ 
bad), and by the Czechoslovak Government in « 

Nationality Statute, Lan,u.se Bill, and Adn.m..u.ui. 

Reform Bill. - ««nT>osals 

It became clear that neither of these seu of p 
was sufficiently acceptable to the other side to permit 
negotiations on this basis, and the negotiations wer 
pended on the 17th August. After a of pr.v « d-^^ 

sions between the Sudeten leaders and theae^ V^-choslo- 
a new basis for negotiations was adopted by the 
vak Government and was communicated « ° Seotem- 

September, and to the Sudeten leaders on the < 5 “ 
ber. This was the so-called 4th Plan. In my opi ‘ , 

I believe, in the opinion of the more r^ponsi « 
leaders— this plan embodied almost all the . anJ 

the Karlsbad 8 points, and with a little cl^ific ^ 
' extension could have been made to this 

tirety. Negotiations should have at once been res 
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the negotiations by Herr Hcnlcin, my functions as atneiiat 
were, in fact, at an end- Directly and indirectly, the conno 
tion between the chief Sudeten leaders and theGovenunc 
of the Reich had become the dominant factor in the sita; 
tion; the dispute was no longer an internal one. It 
not part of my function to attempt mediation benree 
Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

Responsibility for the final break must, in my opiaiMi 
rest upon Herr Henicin and Herr Frank and upon thos 
of their supporters inside and outside the country '‘h' 
were urging them to extreme and unconstitutional action 

I have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeto 
case. It is a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race; an^ 
I have been left with the impression that Czecboslo^sjl 
rule in the Sudeten areas for the last twenty years, iho^^ 
not actively oppressive and certainly not “terroristiCi 
has been marked by tactlessness, lack of undustandingi 
petty intolerance and discrimination, to a point whue 
the resentment of the German population was inevita 1 
moving in the direction of revolt. The Sudeten GaBiiOi 
felt, too, that in the past they had been given many pro® 
ises by the Czechoslovak Government, but that litti® 
no action had followed these promises. This experi^®® 
had induced an attitude of unveiled mistrust of the lea 
Czech statesmen. I caimot say how far this 
merited or unmerited; but it certainly exists, with 
result that, however conciliatory their statements, 
inspire no confidence in the minds of the Sudeten 
tion. Moreover, in the last elections of 1935 rhe Su £• 
German party polled more votes than any other srn* 
party; and they actually formed the second largest par^ 
in the State Parliament. They then commanded som e^ 
votes in a total Parliament of 300 . With subsequent ^ 
•ions, they are now the largest party. But they can alwaj 
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rial transfer. I Jitt my best to promote it, anJ up to spot 
with some success, but even so not without misgiriai 
to whether, when agreement was reached, it could eva I 
carried out without giving rue to a new crop of suspici® 
controversies, accusations and counter-accusations. I t 
that any such arrangement would have been temporar 
not lasting. , 

This solution, in the form of what is known as 
“Fourth Plan," broke down in the circumstances narratt 
above; the whole situation, internal and extern^, t 
changed, and I felt that with this change my mission a 
come to an end. 

When r left Prague on the i6th September, the rw 
and disturbances in the Sudeten areas, which 
been more than sporadic, had died down. A const era 
number of dtstricts had been placed under a regime 
Standrechc, amounting to martial law. The Sudeten 
at any rate the more extreme among them, had 
Germany and were issuing proclamations defying 
Slovak Government. I have been credibly informed 
at the time of my leaving, the number of killed on 
sides was not more than 70 

Unless, therefore, Herr Henlein’s Freikorps are de t 
ately encouraged to cross the frontier, I have no reason 
expect any notable renewal of incidents and disturban^^j 
In these circumstances the necessity for the presence 
State Police in these districts should no longer exist, 
the State Police are extremely unpopular among the German 
inhabitants, and have constituted one of their chief griev- 
ances for the last three years, 1 consider that they should b< 
withdrawn as soon as possible. I believe that their with- 
drawal would reduce the causes of wrangles and riots. 

Further, it has become self-evident to me that those 
frontier districo between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
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tn^n They arc jtiW in boncitt pcjccjbltf, 

Hurkin^ JIV.I folk. When polificjl /’rkticn hii beta 

rcnhHc.l tin K.cli 1 ticluva Uu» they Cifi settle *!<»« 

<)uktly 

lot iluvjc porimni of tlic territory, thcrefort, where 
the (isnnjij rnjionty u th»r $i» impurtont, 1 rccustsoJ 
ihji ait ctfori l>c maiJc n> tinJ » bxstf for local autocooy 
wiihta the frontiers of the Ceechuelovak ilepublie on the 
liiica uf ilic 'i'ottrili I^Ion.* moJilicJ so aj to meet the cew 
cirvumtiancci crcaicJ by the transfer of the prcpoiuler- 
snily German arcoi. At 1 have already said, there is aJwap 
a danger (hat agreement reached tn principle say les^ 
to further divergencies in practice. But I think thatiaa 
more peaceful future thu ruk can be minimised. 

This brings me to the political side of the probJeDt 
tthich is concerned with the question of the iote^iiy 
security of the Czechoslovak Kepublic, especially ia telf 
tion to her immediate neighbours. 1 believe that here the 
problem is one of removing a centre of intense politic^ 
friction from the middle of Europe. For this purpose it ** 
necessary pcrtnoacntly to provide that the Czechoslovak 
State should live at peace with ail her neighbours and that 
her policy, internal and external, should be directed to that 
end. Just as it is essential for the international position 
of Switzerland that her policy should be entirely neutral, 
so an analogous policy is necessary for Czechoslovaiia-^ot 
only for her own future existence but for the peace of Europe- 
In order to achieve this, I reconunend: — 

(i) That those parties and persons in CzechoslovaGa 
who have been deliberately encouraging a policy aniagonn- 
tic to Czechoslovakia’s neighbours ^should be forbidden 
by the Czechoslovak Goveniment to continue their agita- 
tions; and that, if necessary, legal measures should be taken 
to bring such agitations to an end. 
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I with lo cl.»tc thw letter by rc^rJin^ my 
of the personal courtesy, hmpitaljty aaJ a«utaft» » 

I anJ my ita;f rc«.ci»eJ from the Government *“‘**°^ 
cvptxuny Dr IWnci anJ Dr lloJia. from the 
iivcv of the SuJjtcn German r^D' wjth 
in cuniaei. anJ from » very large number o o 
m all ranU of life vvhom we met Juring ouf »‘-*y 
vIuvMkia. 


Vour* very rinccrcly, 

Kurteimon 0/ Doxjot<i 


* A similar letter 
day through Masarykj 
ideot Benei.— la. 
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2. 'Oic GovEfRmenj of Uw C<cth.flbi.ait KcfublK tuia 
Miifi {:rkr t/iat it wat not cicn ct^muUcJ tclorc these 
putalt Mere Murlcil out 

■Pti: (»ytcfnfr.«H regret* that u» ffoposal bf whitr** 
u.)n lui rkit Ucn acerpteJ. 

'ITic Cy\crr*iiicni ac«CFU the Argt>rrcr.ci» proptsai* 
at an inJivUibIc uhoie anJ stresses ilie especial ievpottaac: 
It dttaUics to the prumiscJ principle of ctuxansccs. 


instructiag bim to conunanicsie lo ibe Prtshlent of the Qecboijotsk 
Republic (be following: 

“i) To Beoet’ question, »bteber tbe U.S.S.R. still* t® •*** 
since with the uesty, icnJer unmediete vul effectire *W w Ciecbo- 
Slovakia if France remaiiu k»*I to it and also remlen awl* 
ja tbe name of the Gosernmwi.ttf^ ibe Soviet Union gite an afii®«t"* 

*2) You may alio give aa affirmative answer to Bene4 
question: Will the U.S.S.R. assist Caechoslovakii, as a mein^ 

the League of Nations, in accordanoe with Arts. 16 and I7* th “t w* 
event of attack by Germany, Benei requests the Council pf the Lr*fne 
to apply the above-mentioned articles? 

“3) lafona Benei that we are aiaiaJtaoeousJy advising the Frtn 
Government of our answer to hi* two questions.*— El- 
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The Hungarian anJ Polish questions were likewbf 
discussed, but evidently not >ct in detail. Our stand is 
that we gi\c no guarantee for the rest of the State if ail 
the interested States, including Italy, do not share m tr< 
and that we give no guarantee that might prc)udwe 
fate Pt the other minotitiev in Crcchoslovak territory, 
Additional for Home, Budapest and Warsaw: 

The Italian and Polish Ambassadors and the Ifungarun 
Minuter hasc been curresponJingly informed by the Uekhi- 
miniiter Irom Godesberg by tcfcphoiw. 

ll'ofriiiiinn' 
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‘ra — •»C-o£i *<11 ‘6£6i ‘nopoo7 ‘ijj/t, 
pue tJOfig .H^unt-t tit( m r|di^| liaqnH 'Ja Psttsi^nj , 

saxrepxmoq wau asaqi paiaatqo mB^saqureq^ -pj 
-iBOtpui araAv nucponoq i&aa sqi qsrqM uo ‘epjBAqsoipaz^ 
JO deoi e uopesjSAaoo tug aqi ot iqSnoiq 
•ano atSaiens pire Xjetiiioi z jo Xiajam jnq 'jajinojj xu 
-IBBoiiBn B JO uotisanb on aq III* aoip JBip pnc ‘jqSros aq 
nm nojinios XjBijim b ‘poojsjapon aq oi i; taAiS aq cp, 
-idaooe lou si jBSodoJd ng ji ‘ogiaBd Smaq sb ]Bsodojd siip 
saqtjosap janjH -uaH aacad atnniBjniBiB jo sutam aiqissod 
Xjno aqx sjinsajdaj Xuuv neniiao a^P Xjoitmi nBni»Q 
usiapns atp jo uoijcdnaoo aqt leip ptre ‘atqnoij SmijOAojil 
s^ e;^0AOisoqaaz3 jcgi uoicndo aqj sassajdxa Japijj jja^ 
'Xdoa 0 aio sabS aouva(( *j\g gaiqM jo ‘jaiis; jsig ciq ux 

•SjaqajpOQ moij saqajBdsap mwodmi pAiaa 
•9J peq aq sb ‘nnq aa$ o) ‘tz jaqunjda^ nqj ‘ta 'd 

oE’s »B atn pa^se ‘jajqaiw qnj'JO ‘uoj/ia^ -JIY 


,viMVA<nsoiDaz3 mo 
soNviraa samjjii ao KouiaM 
ansMW Ni 5I3XSIM1K iisiinm aia ao 

MOISSIKSN>^LL ailA AO .yMiai\:S AU aJiLVlIW 
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would give too much tenitory to Germany, 

Herr Hitler declared that he was ready to acc^t a p 
scite for those parts of the territory which might no 
recognised as entirely Geraan. This plebiscite wo 
conducted two or three months hence under intema 
control, on the model of the plebiscite m the saa 
Any territory wbicdi should declare itself ta ^ 
Germany would be occupied immediately by 
troops. . 

Mr. Chamberlain intended to raise certain 
to this second plan of Herr Hitler’s at the second c^ 
tion, but it seems that this second 
take place, since Air. Chamberlain informed Heff « ^ 
of his objections by letter. He said in . He 

prepared to submit to the Czechoslovak Got 
Hitler’s proposals regarding the territories m " ^ 

scite would be necessary and those m whieft u 
be necessary. But, Mr. Chamberlain ^ th 

ilificulty in the fact that Herr Hitler wm 
all the territories should be occupied ^tini 

Under these circumstances, it was J*®^**' ” ^heth 
negotiations, and Mr-Chamberlain expressed do^“ ^ 
the plans, worked out by Herr docs » 

tension, even if they were accepted. Herr itiucr 
quite understand that Mr. Chamberlain cou ^ . 

a plan which would be disapproved y p ,-^nccup 
England and in France. He is sure that the pro^ ^ 
tion of these territories by German , -u^posc 

which these territories would become, for pract P 
a part of the Kcicb-wrouU be 
Mr. Chamberlain believes that thcCzcchoslmak 
would reject a plan of this nature. 
that Herr Hitler’s plan should contain altcmati » 
il would be impossible to raise objections. 
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received an answer from Prague, as- such an acaion woi 
compromise future negotiations, if such negotiations s o* 
take place. 

Mr. Newton received first the message about mobih 
tiod (saying that there was no objection to theCzecto o' 
mobilisation), and afterwards he received the abote om 
tioa from Godesberg. He is supposed to draw the *tP 
tion of theCzechosiovak Government to the fact a* 
aanounconent of mobilisation might provoke the 
an immediate order to the German troops to invade 
Slovakia. 


(signed) S/nuh 
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-3~He”added, in bis prh’ate capacity, that he consido 
it very important that no incidents hostile to the Genu, 
should take place in our counoy just now, that is, that c 
people should not avenge themselves on Gcnnaa fellfl 
citizens. I assured Newton that very strict orders had b« 
given on this point, and that the fact that the army " 
mobilized was the best guarantee that tranquility 
be preserved in all circumstances. All the informati 
received by the Aiinistry from the General Staff and t 
Ministry of the Interior confirmed that no incidents 
taken place, and he could inform London to this effect. 
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it very important that no incidents hostile to the Gentians 
should cake place in our country just now, that is, that our 
people should not avenge themselves on German felloiv- 
citizens. I assured Newton that very strict orders bad been 
given on this point, and that the fact that the anny was 
mobilized was the best guarantee that tranquility uuulJ 
be preserved in all circumstances, All the infonnation 
received by the Ministry from the General Staif and the 
Ministry of the Interior confinned that no incidents had 
taken place, and he could inibnn London to this cfTcct. 
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ed by Germany, Czechoslovakia and other Powers which, 
would consider the Anglo-French plan and the best 
method of bringing it into opo'ation. He asked whether 
the Czechoslovak Govemmenr would be prepSTcd to take 
part in this new effort of saving the peace." 

To this question I have now received the following 
inswer of my Government:— 

“The Czechoslovak Govenuneat would be ready to 
take part in an inteinational conference where Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, among other nations, would be 
represented, to find a difierent method of settling the 
Sudeten German question from that expounded in Herr 
Hitler’s proposals, keeping in mind the possible revert- 
ing to the so-called Anglo-French plan. In the note 
which Mr. Masajyk delivered to Mr. Chamberlain 
yesterday afternoon, mention was made of the fact 
that the Czechoslovak Government, having accepted the 
Anglo-French note under the most severe pressure and 
exrrane duress, had no time to make any reprcscatationi 
about its many unworkable features. The Czechoslovak 
Government presumes that, if a conference were to take 
place, this fact would not be overlooked by those taking 
part in it.” 

My Government, after the experiences of the last few 
xks, would consider it more than fully ;usiifiable to ask 
r definite and binding guarantees to the effect that no 
expected action of an aggressive nature would take place 
ring the negotiations, and that the CKchosIovak defence 
item would remain intact during that period. 

I have, &c., 

Jan Masoryli 
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I wouU only mcncion that on the second day or the 
conference in Godcsbcfg, Herr von Ribbentrop, about 
I o'clock in the afternoon, odbrmed me that the Qianceilor 
had declined the proposal for a pact of non-aggression and 
a guarantee for Caechoslovakia, of nhich I immediately 
informed you by telegraph. 

Among the Polish press representatives in Godcsberg 
(Director Dcmbinski of PAT) the version was confideo* 
cially imparted by the British that the crisis in Godcsberg 
arose because of the CStancellor’s demand that the Czecho- 
slovak problem be settled at once in its entirety, including 
the Polish and Hungarian demands. 

The tension is supposed to have been relieved during 
the night, in the decisiveconvenation between Chamberlain 
and the Chancellor, when the latter withdrew that demand- 

The Hungarian Minister when he visited me this morn- 
ing also intimated that in bis last conversation withQsam' 
bcrlain the Chancellor yielded to British pressure, which 
was expressed, among other things, in the British Premier s 
declaration that he wnuld liavie to leave Godcsberg the neat 
day. 

The Hungarian JMinister believes that the Chancellor * 
decision was also influenced by the pressure of German 
military spheres, who feared an inremaiional confla^a- 
lion, and by the opinion of high officials in the Foreign 
Ministry, who, as I have been able to verify, are constantly 
warning of the possibility of action by England and Fr^cc. 

In the light of information received, the Hungarian Minister 
.expressed the fear that the Czech Government, while accept- 
ing the German memorandum now, will later revert to th® 
pact of non-aggression, not, however, for the whole terri- 
tory of Czechoslovakia, but only for the sector of th® o®* 
Gennan-Czech delimitation, and that the Chancellor, imder 
British pressure, may agree to it. 1 told the Hungarian 
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Chamberlain’s greatest objection was to Germany’s demaai 
for military occupation of the leiritory by October i. Nev- 
ertheless, Ribbentrop authorized me, with the request 
not to divulge it to 3n>'oae else, to infona you that Cbaa* 
berlain personally promised the Chancellor to make every 
effort to get the memorandum put into effect. This, of course, 
could not be told to the outside world, and that is why the 
statement appeared in the communique that the British 
Premier would transmit the memorandum to the Czech 
Government. 

In Ribbentrop ’s reception room I met the British and 
Italian Ambassadors. The British Ambassador only had 
time CO tell me that he considered the situation critical. 
The Italian Ambassador.oo the basis of information received 
from Rome, e.xprcssed the fear that Chamberlain’s posi* 
cion was becoming very ticklish. From ihb I gathered that 
AlussoJiai fears the British Plemicr may vacillate. The 
Italian Ambassador told me that, on Mussolini’* instruc- 
tioos, he had come to sec Ribbentrop with the purpose of 
exerting influeace not to have HhJer aggravate the sltua* 
tion in his speech today. He would recommend that Hitler 
should say that he was prepared to give a guarantee, making 
it dependent on Czechoslovakia’s neighbours {Poland and 
Hungary) and on Italy. 

I asked Ribbentrop whether the Chancellor in hu *p«vh 
toiiay Mould touch upon the whole Czechoslovak problem, 
to which he replied that be was not yet acquainted with 
the contenu of the speech and that he intended to talk with 
the Oiaocellor today. 

From Wcusacker’s more definite iiatcnwnu and from 
Kibbentrop’s vaguer ones, il follow* that until the SuJefca 
problem is solved Hitler will have to concentrate all hl» 
attention on it. S’evcribeless, Ribbentrop assured me iha* 
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StpUtniff tl, lf}f 


Minuter of Foreisn AlTeir*. 

Waritw 

1. Today, at ; o’clock, 1 was iavited by Secretary of 
State Weizsacker to the Foreifo Ofhce for a talk, oftcr 
which, on Kerr von Ribbcnirop’s invitation, I had a talk 
with him. 

Herr von Weizsackcr informed me of the results of Sir 
Horace Wilson’s talk with the Chancellor today, and read 
me the steaographic report. 

In this conversation, the Chancellor took the stand 
that the Czech Government must accept the memorandum, 
and declared that he would not depart from this position. 

In the course of the coovetsation. Sir Horace Wibon 
dchned the possibility of England's taking action against 
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ttrcs!i;ig that we wt/uIJ not allow ourselves to be caujhl i 
a trap onJ would ilcmsiul concrete adjustcicots. 

III. Herr von Wclzsickcr, with a General Staff ma 
before him, said that he would suggest that tomorrow ou 
Military Attache, together with a competent Staff olScer 
trace the demarcation line on the map, in order, in the eses 
of hostilities, that there might be no collision between on 
armed forces. 

1 said to Herr von Weiasackcr that I first considaa 
it necessary to establish with him the territory of our politi- 
cal interests in Czechoslovakia. Since Herr von Weizsackez 
did not have such a map with him, we agreed that we would 
discuss this question early tomorrow morning. The ques- 
tion of the delimitation of the spheres, in case of necessity, 
by the military experts has been temporarily postponed. 

IV. When the talk with the Secretary of State passed 
to general subjecu, we touched upon the position of France 
and England. 

Herr Weizsacker said that, unfortunately, hu depart* 
ment was poorly informed of the position of France, sinw 
French Ambassador Franpois-Poacet had not set foot in 
the Foreign OlBce for nearly a fortnight, and was getting 
his information from another source, and that Ambassador 
Welczek was away from Paris. The Secretary of State, 
however, noted a considerable stiffening of French pub- 
lic opinion. 

V. Herr von llibbentrop, la the course of the general 
exchange of opinions, stressed the belief, to which I referred 
above, that the English side would bring verj' strong pressure 
to bear upon Prague. He thinks that the British Government 
will do everything in its power to settle the question peace- 
fully and not let it come to an armed conflict. He reckons 
with the possibility of a local conflict. He docs not, however, 
preclude the possibility of a general conflict, for which e 
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The Under Seereterjr of Stale 
to acknowledge receipt 

Strieily Secret! 

The Fuhrer opened the coofereace at 12:45 and expressed 
his thanks to the attending Heads of Govenuneots for hav- 
ing accepted his invitation to Munich. He added that he 
wanted first of all to give a brief outline of the Czech ques- 
tion as it stood at the present moment. The existence of 
Czechoslovakia in its present form was threatening European 
peace. The German, Hungarian, Slovak, Polish and Car- 
paiho-Russian minorities, who were forced into this State 
against their will, revolted against its continued existence- 
He, the Fuhrer, could only speak for the German minority. 

• Dociiment from the Archives of the Gennin Aliaistry of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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immediately, tirjt, bccaiwe the persecution* could no looga 
be contemplated with iiuIi/Tercnce, and also because, io 
view of the vacillations in Prague, further delay could not 
be tolerated, i-rom the military siandpoinr, the occupation 
presented no problem, lince the depth to be penetrated was 
on all sides small. Given the desire, therefore, it would 
be possible to evacuate the territory in ten da)"*, creo, 
he was convinced, in six or seven da)-s. In deference to 
Dritish and i'rcnch public opinion, he would leave the 
question open whether German troops should also march 
into the territory where the plebiscite is to be held. But in 
that case there must be a position of parity, the Czechs 
must do the same. The modus of the transfer could be dis- 
cussed, but action must be taken quickly. That armed 
Powers should stand facing each other in Europe, as they 
were now, could not be tolerated for long. 

Prime Aliaister Chamberlain began by thanking the 
Fuhrer for the invitation to the conference. He also thanked 
the Duce, to whose iniilatis'e, if he understood correctly, 
today’s conference was due. This conference gave Europe 
a new respite, whereas yesterday catastrophe seemed imnu- 
nent. He quite agreed that swift action must be taken, an 
he especially welcomed the Fuhrer’s siatemmc that he di 
not want to resort to force, but to establish order. If die 
problem were approached in this spirit, he was certain that 
results would be achieved. 

The Head of the Italian Government said that diey 
all were already agreed in theory, and the thing now 
to translate theory into practice. The time factor "as 
particularly important. Every delay was a source of darker- 
He particularly insisted oa expeditious action, because ere 
expedition accorded with justice. It would be better to come 
to an agreement this very day, for a delay of even twxntj 
four hours would cause new uneasiness and new suspicion. 
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aA^uroncci from the C^ech Government, u it wu preciid; 
this government th<it was doing the dairuciion.' The qiu» 
tion was huw the Czech Government could be made to accep: 
the proposal. There was unanimity that the territory w* 
to l)c ceded to Germany. The Czechs, however, dedarei! 
that they could not evacuate it until new fortiheations hs^ 
been built and economic decisions taken. '' 

Prime iMimsier Daladier said that the French Govern- 
ment would under no circumstances tolerate dilatory caa- 
duct on the pari of the Czech Government. The Czech 
Government had given its word, and it must keep it. There 
could be no question of postponing the evacuation of the 
territory until new fortifications had been built. He request- 
ed this idea to be e.xciudcd from the discussion altogethtf, 
since the Czech bovemment would receive a guarantee m 
return for its concessions. Nevertheless, like Air. Cham- 
berlain, he was of the opinion that the presence of a 
representative who could be consulted if necessary vnw 
be useiUl. It seemed to him useful, above all else, in onto 
to avert disorden, which in so delicate a matter as e 
cession of territorj' might easily arise. Everything sho 
be done to avoid chaos. 

To this the Fuhrer replied that if the Goyaament 
was to be asked for its consent to every detail, a settlement 
could not be expected before fourteen days. The 
proposal envisaged the setting up of a commission w t 
would include a representative of the Czech Govemmenu 
What he was interested in above all was a piarantee ir 
the Great Powers, who must use their authority to ma ' 

Czech Government stop the persecution and , 

Prime Minister Chamberlain said that he too i “ 
think the matter should be delayed any longer. But 
he could give a guarantee he had to know whether ® _ 

honour it, and he would therefore welcome it if a represen 
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\4llle '»cte Ut lx fcmovctJ from (hit tcnitatf. Dpi >t Bxi 
that ihc furmcn wouU tx i#eporteiJ, hut ihit ihcir cattl 
uiiulJ remain/ 

The I'lihfcf repheJ ihjt it went without »iyin; ihJ 
(icrmjn Uw woulJ opcr4te ui ihe urritory to be ceJol t 
Oermany. At praeni» however, the very oppovite *»» 
«A»c: the Gtcehv were carryuijt olf the eatiie of theGcnna; 
fjrmcM. The Jcciiive ihioit if rcencd to hint was: wartlii 
quctlion reijarileJ av a Gcnaan-Occh conhict which wouJ* 
ix jctllcd in fourteen dayi. or as a problem of Buop^ 
-significance. If it was a European problem, then tbeGreai 
Powers must throw their authority into the scales auJ 
assu-me responsibility for seeing to it that the transfer wm 
carried out properly. If theCrech Govemmeat did not accept 
these proposals, it would be clear that the greatest ino^ 
authority, which in general must exist, namely, tbeautboniy 
embodied In the signatures of the four statesmen here as«*^ 
bled, was not sulScieat. In that case the question couja 
be settled only by resort to force. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain said that he had no obiec- 
tioru to raise to the proposed time limits. The Czech 
tion was a European question, and the Great ^wers 
not only the right, but the duty to settle it. They also 
TO sec to it that the Czech Government did not rause, o 
of perveneness or obstinacy, to evacuate the . . 

•wanted the authority of the Great Powers to be 
properly, and he therefore suggested that the Ducc s p 
should first be distributed and the meeting — 

a short while in order that the plan might be studied. 


would involve no delay. , 

Prime Minister Daladier said that be had already 
upon himself the responsibility in London, w en, w» 
asking the Czech Govemmeni, be had given his rom 
principle to the cession of the German areas. He a 
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-pijjBd oqi 3jn»s oi JinaaiP ^ Pinoqs it ji •Bt^jBAoisoipsz^ 
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No* 3S 

TEXT OF .MUNiai ACHEEMENT* 


AGREHMEST DOTrEEM CERAIAJ^Y, 

TJIE UNITED KINGDOM, 

I RASCC AND ITALY 
CONCLUDED AT .MUNICH 
ON SEPTEMDER :9. J93* 

GOTlJny, Uie United Kinsdnm, France and Italy, t^' 
ing into eomiJeration the agreement uhicb has 
reached in principle for the cesiioo to Germany of the 
en German territory, have agreed on the following 
and conditions governing the said cession and the me 
consequent thereon, and by this agreement they 
themselves responsible for the steps necessary to 
its fulfilment — 

I. The evacuation will begin on the 1st 
a. The United Kingdom, France and Italy ^ 

the evacuation of the territory shall be complet . 

loth October, without any existing installations 
been desuoyed and that die Czechoslovak 
will be held responsible for carrying out the evacu 
without damage to the said installations. u- laid 

3 . The conditions governing the evacuation wi ^ 
down in detail by an international commission comp 
* Published in Furihtr Dotumentt Cttdtoiloo*^ 

Miscellaneous No. 8, 1938, Qnd. sHt.—EJ. 
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MINXTli or TIIE Atl.'Niai CONFERENCE 
4 b. }o m., Sfpinntct 29> 19}^ 

On the recommeodatioo of the Duce it vas first fiecx: 
to ducuss the Italiea proposal submitted to the Jelegstic 
ia the morning point by point. Point i (the evacuati 
CO begin on October i) was accepted unanimously. 

On point 2 the Fuhrer said that if agreement cou 
also be reached on this point, the question of the ooJ 
of the evacuation would not gi\e rise to big dtfficultK 
His proposal wai that firet the definite stages of the Genu 
occupation should be marked on the map; the modus cou 
then be detennined by a commission, which would inclw 
a Czech representative. , 

Prime hlinister Chamberlain said that he agreed wn 
the time limit laid down in point 2, October to, 
completion of the evacuation of the German territor) 
He, however, expressed doubt whether he could give German, 
a guarantee so long as he did not know what the atiitu 
of Czechoslovakia was to the question of evacuation. 

> Document from the Atchim of the German Ministry of ForeiS* 
Affair*. 
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-SEAS sqi iBqi ‘uoissnssjp sqi jo ssjnos sqi ni psnoiinsm 
‘uoiissfqo qsAOisoqssio sqi ‘ssnreJEnS qstisi^-oiSuv sqi jo 
MsiA in ‘psissfsi osiB jsipoiBQ 'idsq sq pinoqs it *usai 9 nssq 
peq ssTinojd sip ssiio icip sbm «ou noioido siq pnc ‘ised 
qsszQ-osuBJ^ sqi jo ssusiqxs sqi jo si|ds ui ‘icsunus 
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ssiiiBJBnS sqi ShiaiS siqpq BtqBAOjsoqsso jo inssuos sqi 
issnbsj 01 Xjbsssssu sea ){ JsqisqM uotissnb sqi sq 



liciininft the I'rontier* «ccmcd to him dangerous, becausS 
It was precisely to this theory that the Ctcthoslorak State 
owed iu origin in 1918. At that lime an entity waaaeated 
which Wit viable economically, but not viable natkauHy- 
.Moreover, economic dulicullies could more easily be settled 
than national diiriculiict, all the more that Czechoslovakia, 
not being a nation with an old culture, could not assimilate 
the German population. 

After a lengthy discussion of the ditferent meanings 
of the word “guarantee" in England and on the coatiacai, 
the point was referred to a drafting committee for refor* 
mutation. This committee, after long deUberation, drew 
up the preamble contained in the text of the treaty, and 
reformulated point 2. 

From this moment on the conference dissolved into 
individual discussions, dealing in particular, with 
of maps, with the zones due to be evacuated and the dutricis 
where the plebiscite is to be held. In the course of these 
discussions Daladier suggested the exchange of a 1«S« 
zone with a predominantly German population on^ 
Silesian border, in which there were Czech foriificatioiu, 
for a corresponding Czech strip of land in the 
Forest, remarking that the presence of fortificsti 
was not the sole reason for the suggestion, but at 
also had political and psychological considerations 


I view of the 


mind. 

The Fuhrer declined this suggestion in ' 
purely German character of the area in question, . 

long negotiation agreed to accept the formula em 
in the treaty regarding modifications of the frontiers 
point 6 of the Munich Agreement). Puhrer 

Daladier expressed his warm thanks to - 

for this, and declared that the adoption of th^ » _ 

would make his position in France much easier, n 
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A CZECHOSLOVAK FOKEICN .MLNISITIY 
IIECOIII) OF -niE CZEaiOSLOV.UC 
OELEGVTIO.VS VISIT TO JICMal' 


AtAUE IN MUNiai UV DR. HUBERT MASARlK* 

«i 4 •. ta., Stftaiiba 193$ 

Ai 3 p. ra. on September 29, J 933 » our »jrplanetwk 
off from Ruj)!!. After eighty minutes’ flight we 
at Munich. The reception we met with at the audnffle 
was roughly that accofdeJ to police suspects. W^ewere ts«o 
in a police car, accompanied by raembets of the Gestapo, 
to the Hotel R^ina. where the British Delegation wa* 
abo staying. The Conference was already in progres an 
it was difficult to pstabibh any contact with leading mem^ 
either, of the Britbh or French delegations. Nesenhe ess 
I called out by telephone first Air. Rochat an sn 
Mr. Ashtoa-Gwatkin. The latter told me he wished to 
speak to me immediately in the Hotel. 

At 7 p. m. I had my first conversation with Air. Asht 
Gwatkin. He was nervous and very reserved. From 
cautious remarks, I gathered that a plan, the detai 0 
which Air. Gwatkin could not then give me, was a a 
completed in its main outlines and that it was much bars 

• • Published by Dr. Hubert Ripkaia hi* MuniJi: Btjart a«d 
After, London, 1939, pp. a 24 -a 7 .— 
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all alone with the Gennans. Perhaps the French will put 
it more amiably, but I assure you that they share our views. 
They will disinterest themselves. ...” 

At 1:30 a. m. we were taken into the ball where the 
Conference had been held. There were present Air. Neville 
Chamberlain, Al. Daladier, Sir Horace Wilson, AI. Liger, 
Air. Ashton-Gwatkin, Dr. Afastny and m^’self. The atmos* 
phere was oppressive; sentence was about to be passed. 
The French, obviously embarrassed, appeared to be aware 
of the consequences for French prestige. Air. Chamberlaia, 
in a short introduction, reTcrred to the agreement which 
had just been concluded and gave the text toDr. Alasm/ 
to read out. During the reading of the text, we asked the 
precise meaning of certain passages. Thus, for cxampki 
I asked AlAl.L^ger and Wilson to be so kind as to explain 
the words “preponderantly German charactef** in Article 
AI. Z.dger, without meochtiiag a percentage, meftly mnarked 
that it was a question of majorities calculated according 
to the proposals we had already accepted. Air. Chamberlitn 
abo asnhrmed that there was no question except of applying 
a plan which we had already accepted. When we came W 
Article 6, I asked AI. Ligcr whether we were to consider 
it as a clause assuring the protection of our vital interests 
as had been prombed in the original proposab. Al. 
said, "yes,” but that it was only possible to a very moder- 
ate degree, and that the question would come under t * 
latematioaal Commission. Dr. Alascny asked Air- Cham- 
berlain whether the Czechoslovak member of the cwnmts- 
sion would have the same right to vote as the other 
bers, to which Air. Chamberlain agreed. In answer to 1 « 
question whether international troops or CritUh 
would be sent to the plebiscite areas, wc were told t at 
that was under consideration, but that Italian and De g 
troops might abo participate. 
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/ TRANSraSSION OF THE 3IUNICH 
DE.MANDS BY THE GEliMAN aMtGE 
D’AFFAIBES IN PRAGUE HENCKE TO 
CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN JIINISTEIt 
KROFTA' 


\UHUTE 

OF THE TRANSMISSION OF THE 
NOTIFICATION OF THE MUNlOl DECISIONS 


On September 30, 1938. at 5 a ™-. Gcnri^ 
telephoned a request of the Chargd d’Affaircs to be rec«'^ 
before 6 o’clock by Foreign Minister Krofta, to 
would communicate the decision of the Muni co 
of the four Great Powers. He arrived at 6:15. 

Foreign Minister made the following minute 

"Hcnckc transmitted the Munich decision 
a letter inviting our representative to be in r m ^ 
,7 o’clock. He said that the map would be ‘vered by ^ 
Driiish Legation. He had not been Instrucic to 


• Origuul M Oceb. IXsc-wiKOt ttom lh« Aicbitfi 
iloTsk Fw«.*n MmUoy (•«« Ibotncw w Documtnl 
mmut< WM maJ« bjr Minbur Io«« C*n«*l S<«t«»»y 
tkivAfc rvrtian Miauuy^— £/• 
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the Foreign Minister’s statement that the decision bad Ix 
taken “against us,* and said that Daladier expressed 
this connection "ses vift regrets." Newton averred li 
Chamberlain had done all he could for us. Franzoni si 
nothing. The Minister closed the talk with the followi 
words: 

“I do not want to criticize, but for us this is a can 
trophe which we have not deserved. We submit, and wi 
try to secure a tranquil life for our people. I do not kao 
whether your coimtries will benefit from this decision tak: 
at Munich, but certainly we shall not be the last. After u 
others will meet with the same fate.” 

September 30, (938 
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LETTER FR03I KEITEL TO WEIZSACKEK* 


OBERKOAIAIANDO OF THE 
WEHRAIACHT 
No. 2576/38. Sect. L- la. 


Forsign Office, 

For Seaetary of Scale Dr. Wetzaicfcer, 
Berlin 


Cd 

BirltUt 

Oeiober 10, >9. 
Sttft 


Re: Siruatioa in Iglau 


The Obcrkommando of the Wehnnacht requests 
to demand from the Czechoslovak Govcrrunfflt tui 
International Commission the immediate provision ° ^ 
quate protection for the Germans living in Brunn an 6 , 
and to inform these towns accordingly. 

The Fiihrer agrees to the cmplojment of tn® ^ ■ 

Legion, should it be transferred ' anj 

the protection of the Germans especially in 
Iglau. 


•Document from the Archive* of the Cena*a J . j^jia 

eign Affair*. It bem • pencil "Origini ReKh»- 

from the Secretery of St»ie with notification to »cnJ 11 — - 

minuter.” — £J. 
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TELEPHONE IMESSAGE FR03I GODESBB 
TO SECRETAISY OF STATE WEESACKB 


TELEPHONE MESSAGE FRaM CODESBERO 
RecKired i6 h. 4S m. ... v, 

PoIiL I Na. 

Sitttt 

NOTE FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATS 

In his conversation with the Reichsminister of f® 
AiTaits in Godesbern; on October ir, the Fuhrer deci 
following: 

I 

The German side will make no demand for a 
in any other disuict of Czechoslovakia. 


The underlying tendency of our further lifl« 


lament./ uu. — ,o h4»'e 

the International Commission shall be to strive t . 
International Commission disappear from the s 
quickly as possible^ and as early as possible to rep 
direct bilateral negotiations with Czechoslovakia* 
Mini* try 


1 Document fiom ibe Archives of the Gennto 
AlTiirt. 

* Stamp. 
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Vi u'ur i)ucYtH)n i<( M^hrU^h-l^triu jxui Wiciu 

witj. ih< S<«,rtrjf)r t)fSt4t< «f>4Jl uinttf chc IVIuh Asibaw. 
.!>>* M «•(« hixn 4 aJ Jcvfjrc t» hu» t-Vc (olUivur.j: 

U'hilj r^it in iXlcibctf, Gcmuny ii ins^roiC' 

tn .Vtihfiuh'Oiirau mJ %*itkow>ri. The qucitiofl wbetbs 
,Mi.VtKfwOii(4U anJ Vl'itkowiu ♦hjJI bff left W LSwCtfcb" 
<«ill uA (Wthcr <i««ctupncnu tf ih« fuiute ot the< 

rcssioAt li bfuu^l up for Juviuston. then we thall JesuaJ i 
plrbunlte un<irr uKrrnatlonat control 


.Vi to rccMbuTEi tor the tune being absolute reserve 
shall be exercueJ anJ all questions coonecicJ with thn 
problem shall be thoroughly exomiocii. If the Huflsarians 
shouM approach us with JemaoJs on Pressburg, they shall 
be toM the following* 

a) Germany’s attituJe toward the Hungarian clauns on 
Czechoslovakia is in priiKipIe s}-mpaihetic. 

b) The Fuhrer has repeatedly declared that Germany 
can draw the sword only io behalf of German interests. 

c) The Fuhrer had invited the Hungarian Prime Almis' 
ter and Foreign Alinistcr to Obeisalaberg and advised them 
to push their cause somewhat more energetically. Bur m 

• In the original: ’^iseben Deuiacbland.'— £/. 
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FRANCO-GEIUIAN DECLARATIOiN' 


M. Georges Bonnet, Minister of Foreign Affairs of th« 
French Republic, and Al. Joachim von Ribbentrop, Aliois* 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the Gennan Reich, acting in the 
name and by order of their respective Govemmeots, have 
agreed on the following points at their meeting in Paris on 
December 6, 1938: 

r) The French Government and the German^ Govern- 
ment fully share the conviction that pacific and neighbourly 
relations between France and Germany constitute one 0 
the essential elements of the consolidation of the simation 
in Europe and of the preservation of general peace. Cons^ 
quently both Governments will endeavour with all their 
might to assure the development of the relations between 
their countries in this direction. 

2 ) Both Governments agree that no question of a tcrrit 
rial nature remains in suspense between their 
and solemnly recognize as permanent the frontier twee 
their countries as it is actually drawn. 


» Publuhed by the Ministtre de» Affsire* EtiscgitM* « 
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No. 13 

51INUTE OF A CONVEItSATION BETWEliN THE 
CZEaiOSLOVAK FOREIGN 3IINISTER 
CHV;U,KOVSKY AND THE BRITISH 3IINISTEII 
IN PILVCUE NEWTON' 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CalMnet No. M6J/33. Oee. 10 . I«8 
TrauUiion 
Decesibar lo. 


CONVERSATION DETWEEN lORElGN WINISTER 

qivalkovskV <\nd uritisii .minister newton 


(Occh).* The Mwtoier came to the Foreign .Miniitcr 
with a note (Dcp»chc)’ on the British attituJe toward our 
circular note in which the I’raguc Government drew attcii 
tioQ to the facx that we had carried out the Muni-h supp c- 
mentary protocol, whkh wra» to be followed by a guarantee 
of our frontien. On the imirutiions of hit Government, 
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the Foreign AllnisiersaidtheCzcchoslovakGovenunaitbak 
not yet considered such an eventuality, but the qucstiot 
n-ould be taken under constderation as soon as the .Music! 
Powers had mutually agreed on the guarantee. 

(Czech).' In the course of the subsequent cootersatioa, 
the British Minister repeatedly stress^ the possibility 
that Czechoslovakia might be satished with a guarantee 
solely from Germany, which, in hu opinion, was the most 
important, because Prague was probably aware how unwilJ* 
ingly Britain gave guarantees in cases where British iotemti 
were not directly affected, and still less tiillingly in cues, 
such as the present, where she had reason to doubt whether 
her guarantee would be of any use to ui. 
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ENCLOSURE 


EMBASSY OP THE POLISH 

REPUDUC IN LONDON LcxJon, Dtcimt<r it, If) 


No. iyWB/J57/iJ/ 


Tto Mlflbur of Po<«ign 

Wtr««w 

Highly EjteemeJ Air. Alinisicr, 

la view of the very abnipi changes that hav« taken place 
tn the intemaiional siiiutioa and the reaction of certain 
States to these changes, to fonn any general coocliulons is 
at the present moment a ruky and thankless unJcttaklng 
N’cvertheless, I consider it my duty tomaks the aiumpt. 
even if very sketchy, primarily with the ob/cct, .\tr..Mmi»* 
ler, of giving you a picture of the situation as one sees It 
ftven Utu local observation post 'ITie only ruk I take w 
t.hai the picture, observed from a dtlfcrcnt angle, may senn 
trOilenttous or une-siJcd, or even (usl lupcihclal or banal. 

The pust'Munwh stluatuei ts assessed here as a stats 
•.i ceidtcr war a^r peace frcinacf Chamberlain’s a^scrilon 
that s new era had come guarantccUig peace to 'our fciui’ 
ataaij^^ — cu.di./cd by all in b« an lllutMn, whaft conia»l 
^ ' w ca.^sa'.g s«d'iiy b> (mU aea/ It most N 
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1 recently heard some characteristic remarks from a 
high official in the Foreign Office, who is known for his ait- 
ical attitude toward the Premier’s policy. This gentleman 
agreed with the abo%’e opinion, only with the rcservaiion 
that the Premier made a big mistake when he said that 
peace purchased at such a price was a ‘’peace with honour." 
For that matter, .the Premier himself is said to regret this 
expression, which he used under the stress of deep emo- 
tion. 

(Furthermore, ray informer asserted that the West- 
ern States were able to ‘^VTiggle out of an extremely dif- 
ficult situation without war thanks to the decision of the 
Czechs to capitulate without a hghi. . . . *) 

Second. The conviction that the Premier (to draw a 
not very exact parallel with the field of sports) blocked 
the British goal, and thus carried the game into the East 
of Europe. Whatever happens, the fact remains that time 
has been gained. And ad/oumotent * » no lett 
this home of political empiricism than in Genesa. 

It Is hard for me to fathom whut the Premier is think- 
ing, and whether he is less naive, or less sincere, than they 
say he b. But on the other hand I do know, on the basis 
of long observation, the reaction of the folk here. It u 
as vital, spontaneous, uniform, almost physiological, 
as the reaction of ants and bees, and is independent of the 
phraseology with Hhich public opinion here is regularly 
fed Notwithstanding all the talk of the active element* 
of the opposition, a conllict in Eastern Europe whu 
threatens in one way or another to embroil Germany 
and Russia is unnmally anJ lubconscioutly ttg-tr 

* Tie word* ‘peete wiUi boagur” are in Cnslnh In 

urismal — O . 

* The iftvejiej C4srnia» urn ik>t tioseJ In i^ 
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has fallen in Germany, where only quite recently he enjoj» 
great respect. . . . What his officials want today is no 
a radical change of the system, but greater pcrsistenci 
at its various stages — that no political or economic position 
in Europe should be voluntarily surrendered in the ill^ 
sory hope of securing in return a more indulgent or yieldicj 


attitude elsewhere. 

Lastly, there is still another important field when 
opimons differ. This is the question of national defence. 
Premier Chamberlain has to this day not abandoned the 
platform of retaining voluntary military service and at 
the same time pushing the expansion of the navy and the 
air force, without, howet'cr, rating measures to oeate a 
land army capable of offensive operations. The Premier i 
restraint may be explained by his welUmowu tendency to 
conciliate the militaristic Axis powers. On the other 
in view of the approaching elections he has to reckon w| 
the unpopularity of conscription in Britain, espec a y 
among the workers. The officials, however, want 
scription. It is also ardently desired by the “pauiolic 
opposition. Its introduction, which could take p ace 
at all only after the elections, would be the mwt 
proof that Britain is passing from an attitude of nu ao 


ciliation to increased “firmness.” 

I may be mistaken, but my belief U not only 
such a turn must take place, but that the beginning 
such a turn are already in evidence. They take “ j 
of changes, so far inconspicuous, in the character o 
pronouncements. I also refer to the extension o * ® 
which permits the govenuneni to guarantee ere » gt 
by industrialisu to foreign clients, and also t 
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It is difficult here to couateract the press, unless you mee 
with overt misrepresentations of the facts v\hich can b< 
denied (as we are, of course, constantly doing). A more 
effective method might be to operate with positive fact: 
“from the spot" which WDuId impUcite refute the circulatd 
gossip. It need not be said that such machinations are ptef 
udicial to our political prestige and credit here, espe- 
cially just now, when England U only gradually beginning 
to throw off the fetters of defeatism. 


Accqjt, etc., 

Edivatd Raez^dski 
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KRNO, 1VAN> Dr.: Officitl of the Czechoslovak Foreign Office 
with rank of Minister.— 2^ 

KROFTA, KAMIL: Minister rf Foreign Affairs of the Chechoslovsk 
Republic, 1936-38.— 46, 68, 100. 104, 140, 171, 268, 269 

KONZEL: a leader of the Sudeten German Party; Henlein's tepre* 
sentative in Berlin, 1938. — 99 

LACROIX, LfiOPOLD-VlCTOR dc: French diplomatist; Minister 
to Czechoslovakia, 1936-39.-269 

LAMMERS, HEINRICH: Nazi civil servant; Secretary of State 
in the Reich ChanceU^r, i93S'3?! Reichsmiciiter and 
Head of Reich Chancellery from 1937 to downfall of Hitler 
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LAVAL, PIERRE: French Minister of Foreign Affairs, i934-3!> 
Prime Minister and Miniater of Foreign Affairs, i93J-3^> secu* 
ally a Nazi agent; executed in 1946 by sentence of a Fieacb 
court.— 79 

LEGER, ALEXIS. French diplomatutiGeoetal Secretary for Foreign 
Affain, 1933-40.— 70. 266. 267 
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I45> tSSt d>9> Z23> 326, 231. 293 

LITVINOV, MAXIM MAXIMOViai: People’s Comrabiar of For- 
eign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., i930'39-~'89- 92 

LORENZ, WERNER: SS ObergruppenfUhitr; one of the leadlni 
members of the Central Office of the Volkadeuuche.— 99 

LUKASIEWICZ. JULJUSZ: Polish diplomatist; Ambiiiador w 
U.S4.R., 1933-36; Ambassador to France, 1936-39.-109 

MACDONALD, JAMES RAMSAY: Leader of the Hrimh Labour 
Party. Niiwaal-Labourwe since I93»J Frlme .Minister and 
Seaeiary of State for Foreign Affain. I924S Frime Minister. 
1929-35-— 32. 109 

iHACKESStN, HANS GEORG voas German d.ptmaiist; WjMiier 
to Hungary. 1933-37; Secreiary <f State al loiclgn Otfke. 
>»37-3l; Amtassadcr to fiiff, 1936-H'~V> 
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